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THE  SITUATION  IN  GENERAL 

Observation  of  the  main  trends  in  the  farm  real  estate  situation 
during  1927  and  the  early  months  of  1928,  here  and  there  shows  that 
rather  encouraging  developments  have  taken  place.  The  available 
evidence  is  rather  clear,  however,  that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
conditions  in  the  farm  real  estate  market  are  still  unsatisfactory. 
Values  in  general  continued  dow^nw^ard  during  this  period,  the  rate  of 
forced  sales  and  similar  defaults  was  high,  voluntary  sales  continued 
at  a  minimum,  and  the  market  generally  showed  the  dullness  charac- 
teristic of  the  last  few  years.  Farm  real  estate,  generally  speaking, 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  accumulation  of  difficulties  inherited 
from  war-time  stimulation  combined  wT.th  rapid  and  drastic  peace- 
time deflation.  Farm  real  estate  appears  to  be  a  commodity  w^hich 
moves  more  slow^ly  than  others  in  response  to  changes  in  economic 
conditions.  The  slow-but-sure  kind  of  adjustment  seems  to  be 
characteristic.    (Fig.  1.) 
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The  tremendous  capital  readjustment  in  agriculture's  largest 
balance-sheet  item — real  estate — in  the  face  of  a  products-price  and 
income  situation  generally  improved  since  the  low  point  of  1921-22, 
has  been  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  recent  agricultural  situation. 
It  apparently  did  not  reach  an  end  in  1927-28  ^  for  the  average  value 
of  farm  real  estate  -  per  acre  as  reported  by  the  crop  correspondents 
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Fig.  1.    Land  Values,  Farm  Prices,  and  Incomes,  1920-1928 

A  recovery  in  products-prices  and  agricultural  incomes  for  the  country  as  a  whole  aided  in 
checking  the  year's  declines  in  the  national  average  of  farm  real  estate  values  to  half  of 
the  drop  recorded  in  1926-27.  All  sections  did  not  share  equally  in  the  improved  incomes. 
Various  factors  beside  returns  appear  to  be  still  at  work  on  the  downward  side  of  values 

of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  declined  on  an  average  of  2 
points  in  the  bureau's  index  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  (One  index 
point  equals  1  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  average,  that  is,  1  per  cent  of 
the  three-year  average  value  prevailing  during  the  period  1912-1914.) 
This  was  the  smallest  decline  shown  by  the  national  weighted  average 
during  any  year  since  the  long  and  unbroken  descent  of  values  began 
some  seven  years  ago.  The  1927-28  fall  of  but  2  points  is  to  be 
compared  with  drops  of  5  points  during  1926-27;  from  3  to  5  points 
during  each  of  the  four  years  1922-23  to  1925-26;  and  from  13  to  18 
points  in  the  years  1920-21  and  1921-22. 

Calculated  not  as  a  percentage  of  the  pre-war  average  but  as  a 
percentage  of  the  level  prevailing  on  March  1,  1927,  the  weighted 


1  The  real-estate  "year"  ordinarily  covers  roughly  a  12-month  period  ending  about  March  1.  Possession 
of  farms  by  lease  or  sale  is  commonly  given  at  that  time,  and  occupancy  usually  is  considered  to  begin 
not  later  than  on  that  date.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  therefore,  the  term  ' '  1927-28"  denotes  the  12-month 
period  ended  on  or  about  Mar.  1, 1928.  Most  of  the  real  estate  data  here  used  pertain  to  that  period.  Other 
data  are  available  for  the  calendar  year  only.  The  term ' '  1927  "  denotes  the  calendar  year  ended  December 
31. 

2  The  term  "real  estate"  as  used  throughout  this  circular  includes  the  land  and  buildings  and  other 
"permanent"  improvements. 
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average  value  per  acre  for  the  country  as  a  whole  showed  a  2  per 
cent  decline  during  1927-28.  This  was  about  half  the  loss  shown  for 
1926-27. 

The  continued  downward  movement  during  1927  and  early  1928 
brought  the  national  average  value  as  of  March  1,  1928,  down  to  the 
level  of  1917.  This  is  17  points  above  the  1912-1914  level  taken  as 
the  pre-war  average,  and  20  points  higher  than  the  value  in  1912,  the 
earliest  year  for  which  data  are  available.  Reckoned  as  a  percentage 
of  its  1920  peak,  the  national  average  on  March  1,  1928,  had  come 
down  about  a  third.  When  allowance  is  made  for  the  ''depreciated 
dollar,''  in  purchasing  powder  worth  only  some  two- thirds  of  pre-war, 
farm  real  estate  had,  in  terms  of  dollars  of  the  same  purchasing  power 
as  of  1912-1914,  only  four-fifths  of  its  pre-w^ar  value.  As  indicated 
in  Figure  2,  this  is  about  where  it  has  stood  for  four  years. 

The  major  declines  continued  to  be  felt  in  the  same  regions  where 
they  were  in  evidence  when  the  survey  of  a  year  ago  was  made — in  the 


Fig.  2.— Commodity  Prices  and  Farm  Real  Estate  Values 

Average  real  estate  values  remain  below  post-war  commodity  price  levels.   In  terms  of  dol- 
lars of  the  purchasing  power  of  1912-14  real  estate  values  are  20  per  cent  below  "pre-war" 


Corn  and  Cotton  Belts.  But  in  both  the  declines  were  smaller  than 
during  1926-27.  A  price  break  so  drastic  as  occurred  with  cotton  in 
1926  brings  consequences  from  which  immediate  recovery  in  farm 
real  estate  values  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  However,  the  generally 
improved  cotton  situation  appeared  to  have  been  a  hardening  influence 
on  values  in  some  Southern  States,  especially  in  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Equally  encouraging  was  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  reported  values  in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  showed  a  tendency 
toward  comparative  firmness.  The  available  evidence  begins  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mountain  region  has  put  behind  it 
the  worst  phases  of  the  depression.  That  doesn't  mean  recovery  in 
aU  sections  of  that  territory  yet,  however,  for  wreckage  still  remains 
to  be  cleared  away.  In  much  of  this  territory,  also,  the  vagaries  of 
the  weather  always  constitute  an  uncertain  factor  on  the  income  side 
of  land.  Likewise  the  notably  encouraging  tendency  shown  by  values 
in  the  Dakotas  can  not  yet  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  bottom  has 
been  fully  reached. 
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The  3  Pacific,  3  Middle  Atlantic,  and  6  New  England  States  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  a  value  trend  which  indicates  reasonable  adjustment 
to  prevailing  income  levels,  but  shght  net  declines  still  continue 
occasionally  to  appear. 

Just  as  the  sharp  decline  of  values  in  1926-27  was  accentuated  by 
a  bad  break  in  incomes,  so  was  the  much  smaller  loss  in  values  during 
1927-28  in  part  a  reflection  of  a  moderate  recovery  in  the  national 
agricultural  income,  as  indicated  in  Figure  1.  Up  to  1925-26,  it  will 
be  recalled,  the  rather  steady  upward  trend  in  income  and  product- 
prices  from  the  low  point  of  1921-22  had  be^n  reflected  in  an  appar- 
ently progressive  checking  of  the  rate  of  dechne  in  realty  values. 
(Fig.  1.)  This  apparent  trend  toward  stabihzation,  sho\\Ti  up  to 
that  time  in  the  national  average,  changed  to  a  sharp  do^^Tiward 
movement  in  1926-27,  when  income  also  broke  sharply. 

Income  recovery  from  the  low  levels  of  1926-27  reached  7  per  cent 
for  the  national  agricultural  income  available  for  capital  invested.^ 
(See  Table  5.)  Average  net  cash  returns  of  some  15,000  farmers 
reporting  to  this  bureau  showed  a  14  per  cent  recovery  during  1927,^ 
a  rebound  almost  equal  to  the  loss  sustained  in  1926,  as  indicated  by 
Figure  1  and  Table  6.  When  this  bureau's  composite  price  index  of 
30  major  products  is  calculated  on  the  same  crop-year  basis  as  the 
national  income  available  for  capital  invested,  prices  showed  a  mod- 
erate recovery  also,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  farm  products  in 
exchange  for  goods  bought  by  farmers  at  retail  prices  rose  to  95  in 
Ma}^  and  to  93  in  June,  the  pre-war  level  being  represented  by  100. 
(Table  2.)  This  is  the  highest  level  of  purchasing  power  reached  since 
1920. 

Recovery  in  the  average  of  operating  returns  as  reported  by  crop 
correspondents  was  general;  substantial  increases  occurred  in  four  of 
the  geographic  divisions  and  a  very  shght  increase  in  the  flfth.  In 
the  sixth,  however,  a  decrease  took  place,  and  the  trend  during  the 
last  six  years  has  not  been  equally  favorable  in  all  geographic  divisions. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  trends  in  these  income  data  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  changes  in  the  share  going  to  real  estate  as  such;  that 
real-estate  values  can  not  be  expected  to  move  in  unison  with  these 
income  flgures;  and  that  other  hmitations  must  be  observed.  They 
do  form,  however,  one  set  of  indicative  evidence. 

The  farm  tax  burden  continues  to  be  a  heaw  charge  upon  land 
ownership.  There  has  been  no  indication  during  the  last  year  of 
any  great  reduction  in  farm  taxes.  In  fact,  preliminary  compilations 
made  by  this  bureau  indicate  that  taxes  on  farm  real  estate  rose 
during  i927.  Averaged  for  the  United  States,  farm  taxes  rose  from 
253  per  cent  of  pre-war  in  1926  and  to  258  per  cent  of  pre-war  in  1927. 
In  1925  taxes  stood  at  250  per  cent  of  pre-war.  This  trend  in  a  tax 
burden  already  two  and  one-half  times  the  pre-war  average  is  not 
reassuring.  The  increases  recorded  during  1927  vv^ere  general, 
occurring  in  all  but  one  of  the  nine  regional  State  groups  into  which 
the  country  is  customarily  divided,  and  remaining  practically 
unchanged  in  the  ninth. 

Influences  other  than  earnings  continue  to  operate.  First  of  all, 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  there  are  stfll  plenty  of  foreclosed  and 
other  ''distress"  farms  hanging  over  the  market  in  important  areas. 


3  Crop-year  basis,  Jixly  l-June  30. 


*  Calendar-year  basis. 
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Corn  Belt  correspondents  especially  continue  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  not  until  more  of  these  are  removed  from  the  market  can 
real-estate  prices  there  be  expected  to  become  firm.  Although  sub- 
stantial headway  is  reported,  satisfactory  disposal  of  involuntarily 
acquired  real  estate  still  remains  an  important  problem  for  institu- 
tional and  individual  mortgagees.  Nor  will  the  problem  be  entirely 
solved  ^\'ithin  a  year.  Observers  agree  that  under  the  present 
I  generally  poor  market  conditions  it  will  take  time  to  market  holdings 
satisfactorily.  Alanagement  policies  pending  disposal  are  receiving 
much  attention  as  a  consequence. 

In  the  second  place,  values  continue  to  decline  in  some  areas 
because  earnings  are  being  capitalized  at  higher  rates.  Values  have 
been  falling  faster  than  have  earnings.  At  bottom,  this  process 
would  seem  to  mean  chiefly  that  values  are  being  \vritten  down  to 
figures  giving  a  sounder  relationship  to  income  than  was  the  case  10 
years  ago.  The  old  low  rates  of  return  are  no  longer  acceptable. 
This  trend  is  an  important  element  in  the  capital  readjustment 
apparently  still  going  on  in  the  agricultural  industry.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Data  as  yet  available  for  Iowa 
only,  indicate  that  during  1927-28  the  rate  of  return  currently 
received  upon  the  real-estate  investment  at  current  valuations  con- 
tinued to  increase  as  it  has  been  doing  steadily  in  recent  years.  This 
^^-idening  yield  of  the  last  7  years  has  been  a  direct  reversal  of  the 
constantly  narro^\'ing  yield  characteristic  of  the  20  years  from  1900 
to  1920.  On  the  whole,  this  phase  of  the  capital  readjustment 
represents  a  '^corrective  process,''  to  borrow^  a  term  from  the  securi- 
ties markets,  the  ''short  run"  effects  of  which  are  unfortunate  to 
many,  but  the  "long  run"  effects  of  which  promise  to  be  more  good 
than  bad  on  the  land-value  structure  of  the  Middle  West.  Addi- 
tional data  made  available  since  the  last  survey  indicate  that  the  same 
realignment  of  the  value  structure  has  taken  place  in  Corn  Belt 
States  other  than  Iowa. 

Credit,  another  factor  of  importance  in  the  farm  real-estate  situa- 
tion, presents  contrasting  aspects.  First-mortgage  money,  on  the 
whole,  continues  in  good  supply.  Interest  rates  generally  have  been 
favorable.  Terms  being  offered  by  owmers  to  move  farms  in  the 
present  market  are  frequently  unusually  favorable  to  buyers.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  recent  tightening  in  the  money  markets 
may  be  reflected  in  slightly  higher  farm-mortgage  interest  rates  later. 
Apparently,  also,  the  major  sources  of  farm-mortgage  credit  other 
than  certain  classes  of  former  owners  are  placing  their  money  with 
greater  care  than  formerly,  a  rather  natural  reaction  in  view  of  the 
general  experience  of  recent  years. 

Another  influence  operating  on  the  downward  side  of  values  has 
been  depreciation  in  agriculture's  physical  plant.  In  periods  of 
Repression  farm  maintenance  generally  tends  to  the  minimum,  par- 
ticularly in  the  low-income  areas.  Although  probably  a  comparatively 
minor  consideration  in  the  general  situation,  this  factor  has  become 
an  important  issue  in  certain  areas. 

The  ultimate  spread  of  the  corn  borer  throughout  the  Corn  Belt 
is  conceded  to  be  only  a  question  of  time.  To  date  the  effect  of  the 
borer  on  farm  real-estate  values  apparently  has  not  been  very  great, 
but  the  results  of  more  experience  are  needed  before  an  estimate  can 
be  made  of  the  probable  long-run  effect  of  the  past. 
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The  net  outflow  of  farm  population  during  1927  was  the  smallest 
since  the  data  were  first  compiled  in  1922.  The  net  movement  from 
farms  was  estimated  by  this  bureau  to  be  only  604,000  persons, 
compared  with  a  loss  by  migration  of  1,020,000  persons  in  1926,  and 
of  834,000  in  1925.  Farm  population  began  to  show  a  net  loss  as 
much  as  40  years  ago  in  certain  Northeastern  States,  and  20  years 
ago  in  rather  strong  Middle  Western  States.  Migration  to  cities 
since  the  World  War  has  been  accelerated  by  marked  improvements  ) 
in  agricultural  efficiency.  Ten  men  in  1925  were  doing  the  work  of 
12  in  1920  and  14  in  1910,  so  that  fewer  people  are  needed  on  farms 
to-day.  Some  net  loss  can  be  looked  upon  as  ' '  normal ' '  for  some  years 
to  come,  nevertheless  the  cityward  stream  undoubtedly  still  has  in  it 
many  who  might  under  more  favorable  agricultural  conditions  be 
bidders  for  farm  lands. 

The  latest  available  statistics  for  farm  bankruptcy  cases  concluded 
in  the  courts  show  an  encouraging  dechne.  For  the  12-month 
period  July  1-June  30,  1927,  the  rate  per  1,000  farms  fell  to  0.99 
from  1.22  during  the  corresponding  period  ended  June  30,  1926, 
and  1.23  during  the  1925-26  period.  A  rate  of  0.99  is  still  seven 
times  the  pre-war  rate,  however.  The  declines  were  general  and 
were  sizeable  in  many  States.    Only  a  few  States  showed  increases. 

Turnover"  or  changes  in  farm  ownership  showed  for  the  country  ' 
as  a  whole  a  decline  in  forced  sales  and  related  losses  of  title  through 
financial  default  for  the  12-month  period  ended  March  15,  1928. 
The  United  States  weighted  average  fell  from  23.3  to  22.8  per  1,000 
farms.  This  was  still  above  the  figure  of  three  years  before,  however. 
Notable  decreases  occurred  in  the  Mountain  States,  particularly  in 
Montana  and  in  the  Dakotas,  where  the  loss  rate  has  been  the  highest 
in  the  country,  running  as  high  as  5  and  6  per  cent  in  past  years. 
Here  the  trend  has  been  rather  consistently  downward  during  the 
three  years  for  which  data  are  available.  Most  of  the  New  England 
States  likewise  have  shown  a  moderate  decline  in  the  rate  of  forced 
sales  over  the  last  three  years.  Here  the  loss  rate  has  been  the  lowest 
in  the  country,  having  seldom  exceeded  1.7  per  cent  in  the  last  three 
years.  Frequent  increases  were  recorded  among  the  remaining 
States,  the  marked  decreases  in  the  few  highest  loss-rate  States 
having  offset  a  larger  number  of  small  increases  elsewhere. 

Voluntary  sales  and  trades  hkewise  decreased.  For  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  26  farms  per  1,000  changed  ownership  in  this 
manner  during  the  12  months  ended  March  15,  1928.  For  a  cor- 
responding period  ended  March  15,  1927,  28  farms  per  1,000  were 
so  transferred,  and  30  were  transferred  in  1925-26.  The  downward 
drift  has  been  rather  general.  Outstanding  exceptions  to  the  trend 
were  again  to  be  found  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  the 
Dakotas. 

When  adjustment  for  plantations  is  made  in  the  total  number  of 
farms  returned  by  the  1925  census  (see  p.  53)  these  rates  of  change  > 
in  ownership  indicate  that  during  the  12-month  period  ended  March 
15,  1928,  151,000  '^ownership  units"  changed  title  through  volun- 
tary sale  and  trade.  Forced  sales  and  related  defaults  took  131,000. 
Inheritance  and  gift  would  be  assigned  51,000.  A  total  of  39,000 
were  sold  at  administrators'  or  executors'  sales,  or  at  other  sales  in 
settlement  of  estates;  and  7,000  were  transferred  by  miscellaneous 
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and  unclassified  methods.  The  grand  total  of  changes  in  ownership 
in  these  classifications  would  be  estimated  at  about  379,000  owner- 
ship units. 

On  the  whole,  the  land  market  continues  dull,  with  plenty  of  farms 
for  sale  and  buyers  few  and  cautious,  although  here  and  there  a  fair 
degree  of  local  activity  is  reported.  Inquiries  are  reported  to  be 
picking  up,  but  the  tendency  generally  is  to  defer  sale  as  long  as 
possible.  Frequent  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  much  of  what  little 
activity  is  going  on  consists  of  trades,  frequently  for  city  property. 
Buyers  are  largely  local,  largely  active  farmers,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  buying  for  personal  or  family  operation.  Much  of  this  con- 
stitutes enlargement  of  holdings  by  estabHshed  farmers  taldng  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  pick  up  neighborhood  bargains.  Some 
evidence  of  buying  for  speculation  or  investment  is  in  evidence,  but 
that  appears  to  be  relatively  small. 

In  the  Great  Plains  from  west  Texas  to  the  Canadian  fine  the  rule 
of  larger  farm  units  has  been  ushered  in  by  the  cotton  sled,  combine, 
tractor,  and  the  newer  multiple-row  cultivating  machinery.  Here 
the  development  noted  in  earher  surveys  continues,  on  the  one  hand 
in  carving  out  new  farms  from  former  grazing  lands,  and  on  the  other 
in  the  acquisition  of  neighboring  farms  for  consohdation  into  the 
larger  units  which  now  can  be  operated  per  man.  The  development 
so  far  has  been  most  marked  in  the  southern  half  of  this  region,  but 
the  outlook  in  the  northern  half  offers  an  interesting  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ''back  farms"  of  the  Northeast  continue  to  go 
still  further  back  toward  ultimate  abandonment.  The  demand 
there,  according  to  reports,  is  for  the  small  fruit,  poultry,  and  truck 
farms  well  located  near  cities  and  on  good  roads.  Large  farms  are 
difficult  to  sell.  The  countryward  drift  of  city  buyers  continues, 
particularly  in  New  England,  where  the  farms  of  yesterday  are  being 
bought  for  the  country  homes  of  to-morrow. 

With  the  farm  demand  and  supply  situation  such  as  it  is  the 
market  has  become  a  highly  selective  affair.  Poor  farmis  are  difi&cult 
to  dispose  of  at  any  price. 

Observers  generally  agree  that  the  farm  real  estate  situation  is 
spotted.  Within  any  State  considerable  variation  is  usually  encoun- 
tered. Just  as  favorable  individual  cases  can  frequently  be  found 
within  communities  that  are  in  generally  poor  condition,  so  in  States 
of  the  Middle  West,  hard  hit  by  the  depression,  there  can  be  found 
communities  that  are  apparently  in  good  financial  condition,  in  which 
foreclosures  have  been  a  rarity  and  in  which  values  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  stabilize  considerably  in  advance  of  adjacent  areas. 
This  survey  can  give  only  a  composite  picture. 

[FARM  REAL  ESTATE  VALUES 
I  THE  YEAR'S  DECLINES  GENERALLY  LESS  THAN  THAT  FOR  1926-27 

Declines  in  average  acre-values  for  the  year  ended  March  1,  1928, 
were  generally  distributed  among  all  States,  but  losses  in  a  number  of 
them  were  comparatively  slight  and  were  generally  less  than  during 
1926-27.  Table  1  and  Figure  3  indicate  noticeable  differences  in 
movement  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  worst  losses  in  values  occurred  in  the  Corn  and  Cotton  Belts. 
Averages  for  the  customary  geographic  divisions  indicated  that  values 
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in  the  New  England  and  Mountain  States  held  their  own.  The 
Pacific  and  Middle  Atlantic  sections  declined  but  1  point  each  in  the 
index.  The  West  North  Central  and  West  South  Central  lost  2 
points.  The  East  North  Central,  East  South  Central,  and  South 
Atlantic  each  averaged  a  3-point  loss. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Table  1,  in  few  cases  did  these  divisional 
averages  recorded  on  March  1,  1928,  show  the  declines  they  showed  i 
during  the  12  months  ended  March  1,  1927.    On  that  date,  the  New^k' 
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Fig.  3,   Farm  Real  Estate.  Estimated  Average  Value  per  Acre,  as  of 
March  1,  by  Geographic  Divisions,  1920-1928 

Although  touching  nearly  all  sections,  the  year's  declines  in  all  cases  were  less  than  those  shown 
for  the  1926-27  period.  The  severest  declines  were  registered  in  the  South  and  Middle  West, 
where  they  were  also  largest  in  1926-27 


England  division  had  moved  down  1  point,  the  Mountain  2,  the 
Pacific  1,  the  Middle  Atlantic  2,  the  West  North  Central  6,  the  West 
South  Central  5,  the  East  North  Central  7,  the  East  South  Central  6, 
and  the  South  Atlantic  12.  Just  as  the  South  Atlantic  decline  was 
accentuated  by  the  collapse  of  the  Florida  boom,  so  the  aftermath  of 
that  affair  was  still  apparent  in  the  7-point  loss  shown  during  1927-28.(7  / 
Farm  lands  in  the  southern  sections  of  the  State  were  affected  by  the 
boom. 
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Table  1. — Farm  real  estate:  An  index  number  of  estimated  value  per  acre,  by  geo- 
graphic divisions  and  States,  1912-1928  ^ 


[1912,  1913,  1914=100  per  cent] 


Geographic  division  and 
State 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

United  States  

97 

100 

103 

103 

108 

117 

129 

140 

170 


157 

139 

135 

130 

127 

124 


119 


117 

Geographic  divisions: 











New  England 

99 

101 

100 

99 

102 

112 

117 

123 

140 

135 

134 

130 

128 

127 

128 

127 

127 

Middle  Atlantic  .-. 

98 

100 

102 

100 

104 

112 

117 

121 

136 

127 

118 

116 

114 

114 

113 

111 

110 

East  North  Central 

97 

100 

103 

103 

110 

116 

127 

135 

161 

151 

132 

128 

121 

116 

111 

104 

101 

West  North  Central- 

97 

100 

103 

105 

114 

122 

134 

147 

184 

174 

150 

142 

132 

126 

121 

115 

113 

South  Atlantic.  - 

98 

100 

103 

98 

108 

119 

135 

161 

198 

174 

146 

152 

151 

148 

149 

137 

134 

East  South  Central  . 

97 

100 

103 

99 

109 

120 

140 

162 

199 

163 

149 

149 

142 

141 

139 

133 

130 

West  South  Central-- 

96 

100 

104 

100 

103 

116 

134 

143 

177 

159 

136 

132 

136 

144 

144 

139 

137 

Mountain   - 

98 

102 

100 

98 

98 

106 

117 

130 

151 

133 

122 

115 

110 

105 

103 

101 

101 

Pacific    

94 

99 

106 

107 

111 

122 

129 

134 

156 

155 

151 

■ 

148 

147 

146 

144 


143 

142 

New  England: 

== 

= 

. 

=: 

Maine                     -  - 

100 

102 

98 

96 

98 

110 

115 

124 

142 

132 

127 

129 

127 

124 

126 

124 

124 

New  Hampshire  „    ..  - 

97 

101 

102 

101 

98 

103 

111 

116 

129 

123 

126 

111 

109 

111 

113 

112 

112 

Vermont  .   

101 

101 

98 

104 

115 

127 

133 

136 

150 

150 

145 

134 

130 

125 

126 

125 

123 

Massachusetts  

98 

100 

102 

98 

100 

110 

114 

119 

140 

134 

134 

132 

131 

132 

134 

131 

131 

Rhode  Island   

100 

101 

100 

102 

106 

112 

118 

123 

130 

130 

127 

124 

126 

128 

130 

133 

134 

Connecticut   - 

98 

100 

102 

100 

102 

110 

116 

121 

137 

134 

140 

137 

140 

137 

137 

138 

139 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York  -  ... 

98 

100 

102 

100 

103 

109 

115 

118 

133 

123 

116 

115 

112 

111 

109 

108 

106 

New  Jersey.   -- 

98 

100 

102 

100 

102 

111 

115 

119 

130 

130 

121 

115 

120 

124 

129 

128 

127 

Pennsylvania      .     .  . 

98 

100 

102 

100 

105 

114 

119 

124 

140 

131 

120 

118 

116 

114 

114 

112 

111 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio  -    

98 

100 

102 

107 

113 

119 

131 

135 

159 

134 

124 

122 

118 

110 

105 

99 

96 

Indiana  

98 

100 

102 

101 

110 

116 

128 

135 

161 

147 

119 

115 

108 

102 

95 

87 

84 

Illinois  ... 

97 

100 

103 

102 

105 

111 

119 

130 

160 

153 

126 

123 

116 

115 

109 

99 

96 

Michigan  .   

98 

99 

103 

105 

111 

120 

134 

137 

154 

152 

148 

145 

138 

133 

129 

127 

125 

Wisconsin.  

97 

100 

103 

104 

117 

124 

133 

143 

171 

168 

154 

147 

139 

130 

125 

122 

120 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota   .-. 

95 

100 

105 

107 

122 

138 

155 

167 

213 

212 

187 

177 

170 

159 

155 

145 

140 

Iowa    

96 

99 

104 

112 

128 

134 

145 

160 

213 

197 

162 

156 

143 

136 

130 

121 

117 

Missouri              ...  .. 

97 

100 

103 

102 

108 

115 

125 

137 

167 

156 

133 

127 

117 

112 

104 

99 

96 

North  Dakota 

97 

100 

103 

103 

112 

118 

124 

130 

145 

141 

136 

128 

114 

109 

105 

100 

99 

South  Dakota.  ... 

96 

101 

103 

101 

108 

116 

126 

145 

181 

173 

146 

126 

117 

115 

107 

97 

96 

Nebraska  .. 

98 

100 

102 

101 

104 

110 

127 

145 

179 

166 

144 

139 

128 

123 

123 

119 

117 

Kansas.   .   

101 

99 

99 

103 

109 

115 

122 

132 

151 

149 

130 

127 

118 

115 

113 

113 

113 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware  ... 

100 

101 

99 

100 

105 

115 

124 

129 

139 

129 

119 

119 

107 

112 

114 

111 

111 

Marvland              ..  -. 

97 

100 

103 

104 

109 

118 

129 

136 

166 

146 

141 

136 

133 

131 

130 

126 

124 

Virginia.   . 

97 

100 

103 

97 

117 

125 

142 

167 

189 

180 

157 

170 

162 

154 

148 

138 

137 

West  Virginia  

97 

100 

103 

101 

104 

112 

122 

135 

154 

141 

125 

127 

125 

120 

116 

110 

109 

North  Carohna    . 

97 

99 

104 

102 

114 

130 

152 

176 

223 

196 

166 

195 

192 

187 

185 

178 

174 

South  Carolina.  .  . 

101 
98 

98 

101 

94 

98 

107 

122 

162 

230 

186 

126 

128 

136 

138 

128 

113 

110 

Georgia  

101 

101 

94 

105 

116 

131 

172 

217 

172 

136 

125 

123 

116 

112 

104 

102 

Florida  

96 

99 

105 

97 

103 

109 

126 

143 

178 

176 

157 

155 

163 

172 

223 

183 

176 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky  

97 

100 

103 

100 

111 

127 

146!  170 

200 

172 

151 

147 

141 

140 

139 

134 

130 

Tennessee  

96 

100 

104 

100 

110 

121 

145 

168 

200 

169 

154 

158 

148 

137 

134 

130 

127 

Alabama.  ..   

98 

98 

103 

98 

98 

103 

128 

143 

177 

147 

135 

143 

144 

154 

154 

145 

145 

Mississippi  

97 

102 

102 

97 

111 

121 

131 

155 

218 

150 

148 

143 

134 

136 

134 

126 

123 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas.  

98 

101 

101 

95 

109 

129 

149 

169 

222 

186 

174 

170 

160 

160 

153 

150 

147 

Louisiana  

99 

102 

99 

95 

106 

112 

143 

157 

198 

163 

1*0 

144 

137 

141 

143 

135 

132 

Oklahoma.               .  . 

101 

101 

95 

104 

114 

130 

140 

166 

160 

139 

133 

125 

131 

130 

128 

127 

Texas   

95 

100 

105 

103 

103 

115 

133 

141 

174 

156 

133 

128 

137 

146 

146 

141 

139 

Mountain: 

Montana—  - 

97 

100 

103 

100 

94 

100 

106 

114 

126 

105 

96 

•  87 

81 

75 

72 

70 

71 

Idaho  

100 

101 

99 

96 

99 

114 

130 

146 

172 

162 

136 

133 

129 

123 

119 

117 

116 

Wvoming   

97 

103 

100 

103 

94 

97 

121 

147 

176 

146 

134 

121 

112 

100 

95 

94 

95 

Colorado  

98 

103 

98 

93 

102 

107 

110 

118 

141 

132 

123 

113 

98 

92 

89 

82 

82 

New  Mexico—  --. 

100 

104 

96 

100 

96 

111 

118 

127 

144 

125 

115 

110 

110 

108 

106 

108 

108 

1  Arizona  

95 

100 

105 

97 

95 

105 

125 

140 

165 

148 

135 

124 

128 

121 

125 

123 

122 

)      Utah  .-  

100 

102 

98 

98 

104 

117 

122 

144 

167 

137 

133 

133 

131 

130 

129 

128 

127 

Nevada  —  

96 

100 

103 

102 

99 

96 

103 

117 

135 

123 

119 

112 

108 

102 

99 

99 

99 

Pacific: 

Washington  

98 

100 

103 

100 

102 

112 

118 

122 

140 

132 

124 

117 

115 

113 

112 

111 

110 

Oregon     .. 

97 

100 

103 

99 

100 

104 

112 

118 

130 

130 

122 

115 

113 

110 

107 

106 

106 

California  

93 

99 

108 

111 

m 

130 

136 

142 

167 

168 

166 

165 

164 

164 

163 

162 

161 

1  A.\\  farm  land  with  improvements,  as  of  Mar.  1.  Corrections  for  certain  years  have  been  made  in  earlier 
figmes  published  for  Wisconsin  and  Georgia,  the  East  North  Central,  South  .Atlantic  and  East  South 
Central  divisions,  and  the  United  States.  Owing  to  rounding  of  figures,  1912-1914  will  not  always  equal 
exactly  100  per  cent. 
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When  the  changes  of  the  last  year  are  considered  in  connection 
with  those  of  the  years  immediately  preceding,  the  Mountain  group 
of  States  may  be  tentatively  added  to  those  divisions  which  show  a 
movement  or  trend  now  reasonably  stable  or  but  slightly  downward. 
The  other  three  groups  of  States,  as  shown  by  Figure  3,  are  the  New 
England,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific.  The  three  Southern 
divisions  on  the  other  hand  continued  in  rather  sharp  fashion  the, 
downward  movement  initiated  by  the  cotton  debacle  of  1926.  The^^ 
sustaining  influence  of  well-maintained  cotton  prices  upon  southern 
realty  values  up  to  the  break  of  1926  has  been  touched  upon  in 
earlier  publications.  In  the  two  North  Central  divisions  the  recorded 
declines  of  the  last  year  are  largely  a  continuance  of  the  rather  sharp 
downward  trend  in  evidence  for  some  years  past.  The  rate  of  dechne 
during  1927-28,  however,  was  encouragingly  less  than  ever  before. 
In  the  East  North  Central  group,  for  example,  last  year's  decline  of 
3  points  compares  with  previous  annual  losses  ranging  from  4  to  19 
points;  in  the  West  North  Central,  last  year's  loss  of  2  points  com- 
pares with  earlier  declines  of  from  5  to  24  points. 

GENERALLY  IMPROVED  EARNINGS:  NOT  SHARED  BY  ALL  AREAS 

Adequate  measures  of  the  share  of  total  earnings  contributed  by  the 
farm  real  estate  are  not  available.  Even  so,  the  factors  entering  into 
land  values  are  so  complex  that  year-to-year  fluctuations  in  earnings 
may  not  be  reflected  in  values,  at  least,  not  immediately.  Land 
yields  its  services  year  after  year.  One  year's  increase  or  decrease  in 
income,  therefore,  may  or  may  not  affect  value.  Many  considera- 
tions enter.  How  great  that  year's  increase  or  decrease  is;  what  its 
relationship  to  the  trend  over  preceding  years  is;  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  considered  more  or  less  temporary,  or  as  an  indication  of  the 
future  trend;  the  general  future  outlook  for  earnings — these  and  other 
factors  have  effect.  It  is  probably  the  trend  or  average  of  income 
reahzed  over  a  series  of  years  which  is  the  dominant  influence  on  the 
earnings  side.  Even  a  reasonably  stable  trend  in  earnings,  however, 
may  be  offset  by  other  forces,  of  which  a  number  apparently  are 
still  in  operation. 

Clearly  the  fact  remains,  however,  that  farm  incomes  and  the 
prices  of  products  are  important  factors  in  farm  real  estate  values. 
What  information  is  available  on  the  subject  is  given  in  Tables  2  and 
6  and  in  Figures  1  and  4.  The  available  evidence  indicates  that 
although  the  harvests  of  1927  showed  a  favorable  improvement  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all  farm  products 
were  not  treated  equally  well.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  single  factor 
of  farm-products  prices  and  incomes  goes,  there  was  material  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable  to  farm  real  estate  values. 
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Table  2. — Genera]  trend  of  prices  and  purchasing  power  hy  years  1919-1927 ,  and 
by  -months  July,  1926,  to  June,  1928 


Year  and  month 


Index  numbers  of  farm  prices  (August,  190&-July, 
19U=100) 


Relative  pur- 
chasing power 
of  farm 
products  in 
Whole-  i  exchange  for— 
sale  ! 


ains 

Fruits 
and 
vege- 
tables 

Meat 
ani- 
mals 

Dairy 
prod- 
ucts 

Poul- 

trv 
prod- 
ucts 

Cotton 
and 

cotton 
seed 

All 
groups 

(30 
items) 

prices 
of  non- 
agri- 
cul- 

com- 
modi- 
ties  1 

Whole- 
sale 
price-s 
of  non- 
agri- 
cul- 
tural 
com- 
modi- 
ties 2 

Retail 
prices 
paid 
by 
farm- 
ers 3 

231 

189 

20'6 

XI  6 

/UD 

247 

/uy 

199 

105 

102 

231 

i  /  0 

188 

222 

205 

941 

85 

99 

112 

148 

108 

l-io 

161 

101 

iiO 

167 

RQ 

( 0 

105 

152 

113 

134 

139 

iOD 

168 

y^. 

81 

114 

136 

106 

148 

145 

216 

135 

171 

79 

88 

129 

124 

109 

134 

147 

211 

162 

00 

0/ 

156 

160 

139 

137 

ibi 

177 

147 

89 

92 

129 

1  in 

146 

ioD 

156 

1*^2 

136 

161 

85 

87 

128 

155 

ioy 

ioo 

128 

131 

152 

86 

85 

125 

195 

152 

129 

137 

126 

136 

159 

85 

128 

166 

144 

128 

137 

130 

133 

160 

S3 

121 

loo 

1  Afi 
iio 

loo 

155 

134 

134 

161 

S3 

85 

123 

136 

148 

134 

1/  0 

CM 

130 

160 

81 

121 

142 

142 

141 

88 

130 

161 

80 

120 

13  ( 

140 

144 

212 

81 

127 

158 

SO 

82 

120 

140 

140 

144 

173 

85 

126 

156 

81 

122 

142 

143 

143 

145 

Oi 

127 

155 

82 

121 

140 

144 

139 

115 

102 

126 

153 

82 

82 

119 

147 

143 

140 

114 

101 

125 

151 

83 

127 

158 

137 

136 

112 

113 

126 

150 

84 

140 

201 

129 

132 

102 

119 

130 

150 

86 

84 

139 

195 

131 

130 

112 

125 

130 

151 

87 

138 

172 

136 

129 

122 

136 

132 

151 

88 

134 

145 

142 

135 

143 

179 

140 

152 

92 

91 

128 

138 

145 

139 

167 

169 

139 

151 

92 

120 

136 

141 

141 

189 

162 

137 

151 

91 

123 

141 

138 

145 

195 

153 

137 

151 

91 

90 

125 

144 

138 

145 

177 

152 

137 

150 

91 

89 

128 

153 

139 

145 

144 

141 

135 

151 

89 

87 

136 

174 

139 

142 

122 

147 

137 

151 

91 

89 

144 

179 

142 

139 

121 

154 

140 

151 

92 

90 

160 

181 

151 

136 

128 

166 

148 

152 

97 

95 

152 

168 

150 

134 

127 

162 

145 

152 

95 

93 

1919- 
1920- 
1921. 
1922- 
1923- 
1924- 
1925_ 
1926- 
1927_ 
1926; 


1927: 


July  

-August  

September. 

0_ctober  

November. 
December-. 


January  

February—. 

]March  

April-—-. 

May  

June  

July  

-\ugust  

September. 

October  

November- 
December-. 


1928; 


January—. 
February- 
March  

April  

May  

Jime  


1  Computed  from  vrholesale  prices  of  all  commodities,  excluding  those  originating  on  Tnited  States  farms 
bv  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  December,  1927.  For  subsequent  months  the  index  is  derived  from  the 
new  all-commodity  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1926  =  100,  by  excluding  farm  products  and 
feed  products  and  converting  the  results  to  1910-1914=100. 

2  The  value  of  a  unit  of  the  farmer's  product  at  farm  prices  in  exchange  for  nonagricultural  products  at 
wholesale  prices,  compared  with  pre-war  values.  .    ^  , 

5  The  value  of  a  unit  of  the  farmer's  product  at  farm  prices  in  exchange  for  commodities  bought  by  farmers 
for  use  in  both  production  and  hving,  at  retail  prices  compared  with  pre-war  values.    (See  table  12.) 
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Table  3. — General  trend  of  the  prices  of  individual  products,  hy  years  1919-1927, 
and  hy  months  July,  1926- June,  1928  ^  > 


Year  and 
month 


1919  

1920  

1921  

1922  

1923  

1924  

1925  

1926  

1927  

1926: 

July  

August  

September 
October... 
November 
December. 
1927: 

January... 
February. 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September 
October... 
November 
December. 
1928: 

January. 
February _ 

March  

April  

May  

June  


Index  numbers  of  farm  prices  (August,  1909-July,  1914=100) 


Grains 


95 


Meat  animals 


nil  124 

120  139 


220 

185  202 
101  122 

132!  164 
145:  178 
1491  182 
168i  208 
1621  196 
159  193 


Fruits  and  vegetables 


116!  136 
122 


181  196  193 
196,181  204 
143  :l26il75 
122;164  166 
126il78  146 
156  159!l33 


195 
178 
130 

211 
215 
175 
126 
101 
107 

111 
124 
128 
128 
135 
155 
155 

1671176 
139!  167, 
II2I157: 
99|l5ll 
105!154! 


175|154 
162|l27 
157  129 


141' (100) 
136  (100) 


106159168 
112  176175 


125  197 
131218 
138  222 
142  228 


81 
KM 
115- 
151 
133 
156 
147 

(147): 

(147), 
143: 
128| 
1381 

145! 
168' 
209^ 
205 1 
254i 
234 


Unclassified 


173 
177 
107 
98 
104 
112 
106 
110 
101 


109 
110 
109 
110 
53;  111 
51  113 


113 
115 
114 
112 
111 
110 
99 
84 
89 
90 


1  Product  groups  given  in  table  2. 

2  Prior  to  1926  included  also  prices  of  onions  and  cabbage. 


Figures  in  parentheses  are  interpolations. 


Table  4. — Gross  income  from  farm  production,  hy  groups  of  commodities,  1919 

to  1927-28 

(In  millions  of  dollars,  i.  e.,  000,000  omitted) 


Year  ended  June  30 

Grains 

Meat 
animals 

Fruits 
and  vege- 
tables 

Cotton 
and 

cotton- 
seed 

Dairy 
and 
poultry 
products 

All  farm 
products  1 

1919-20  

3, 005 
2,246 
1,  266 
1,  393 
1,  393 
1,  842 
1,594 
1,  455 
1,  636 

3, 346 
2,  328 
1, 932 
2, 180 
2, 167 
2,619 
2,  848 
2,883 
2,842 

1,747 
1,  705 
1, 379 
1, 410 
1,526 
1,  333 
1,  686 
1, 585 
1,453 

2,  271 
1,  272 
760 
1,251 
1,608 
1,719 
1,  749 
1,  260 
1, 458 

3,  598 
3,  502 
2,  877 

2,  957 
3,315 

3,  258 
3,  589 
3,  775 
3,  628 

15,  719 
12,  668 
9,214 

10,  366 

11,  288 

12,  003 
12,  670 
12, 127 
12,  253 

1920-21.   

1921-22  

1922-  23   

1923-  24..   

1924-25  

192.5-26...  

1926-27.   

1927-28-  .„  

887 
645 
129 
168 
360 
327 
535 
2,  590 
2,  437 


12, 832 
10,  023 
7, 085 
8,198 
8,928 
9,676 
10, 135 
9,  537 
9,816 


1  After  deductions  for  portions  of  crops  and  dairy  products  fed  to  livestock,  used  for  seed  for  further  crop 
production,  and  waste.  For  the  industry  as  a  whole  these  deductions  constitute  raw  materials,  the  in- 
come from  which  is  derived  from  the  furnished  products  sold  or  consumed  in  the  farm  home. 
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Table  5. — Xet  income  available  for  capital  invested  in  agriculture,  including  rewards 
for  management,  1919-20  to  1927-28 


Year  ended  June  30 

Current 
value  of 
all  capital 
invested 
in  agri- 
cultural 
produc- 
tion 1 

Current 
value  of 
operator's 

net  in- 
vestment 
in  agri- 
cultural 
produc- 
tion 2 

Income  available 
for— 3 

Income  as  a  per- 
centage of— 

Total 
capital 
invest- 
ment 

Opera- 
tor' s  n©t 
capital 
invest- 
ment 

Total , 
capital 
invest- 
ment 

Opera- 
tor s  net 
capital 
invest- 
ment 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

1919-20 

79,  459 

47,065 

5,030 

2, 675 

6.3 

5.7 

1920-21 

73, 139 

41, 172 

375 

-1,  720 

.5 

-4.2 

1921-22 

63,  811 

34,711 

785 

-797 

1.2 

-2.3 

1922-23 

62,  549 

34,  321 

2,  014 

419 

3.2 

1.2 

1923-24 

60,  472 

33,046 

2,097 

520 

3.5 

1.6 

1924-25 

59,  743 

32,  574 

2,656 

1,039 

4.4 

3.2 

1925-26 

59,  712 

32,727 

3,082 

1, 413 

5.2 

4.3 

1926-27 

58,299 

31, 856 

2,494 

928 

4.3 

2.9 

1927-28 

58, 431 

32, 191 

2,669 

1, 102 

4.6 

3.4 

Minus  (— )  indicates  net  loss. 

1  As  of  Jan.  1.   In  the  period  indicated,  values  include  land,  buildings  (dwellings  and  other),  livestock, 
implements,  machinery,  motor  vehicles,  and  an  allowance  for  cash  working  capital. 
2, Total  capital  investment,  minus  property  rented  from  nonoperators  and  debts  owed  to  nonoperators. 
3  Exclusive  of  residental  value  of  dwellings. 


Table  6. — Farm  returns:   Averages  of  reports  of  owner  operators  for  their  own 
farms  for  the  calendar  years  1922-1927  ^ 


Geographic  division 


1922 


1923 


1926 


North  Atlantic  

East  Xorth  Central  

West  North  Central.-  

South  Atlantic  

South  Central  

Western  

United  States  

Number  of  reports,  United  States 


Dollars 
858 
928 
1,235 
623 
735 


3,094 


Dollars 
1,  070 
1,030 
1, 110 
740 
890 
1,310 
1,020 


Dollars 
1, 022 
1, 155 
1,654 
656 
1,  059 
1,506 
1,  205 


Dollars 
1, 352 
1,  370 
1,680 
616 
824 
2,047 
L  297 


Dollars 
1, 166 
1, 169 
1,  325 
569 
973 
1,694 
1, 133 


16, 183 


15, 103       15,  330 


13,  475 


Dollars 
1, 333 
1,088 
1,642 
818 
980 
2,179 
1,290 


I  Average  gross  cash  receipts  from  sales,  minus  average  current  cash  expenses,  plus  change  in  inventory 
of  personal  property.  The  following  items  are  not  included:  Interest  paid,  expenditures  for  farm  improve- 
ments, estimated  value  of  food  produced  and  used  on  farms,  estimated  value  of  family  labor,  including 
owner,  estimated  change  in  value  of  real  estate  duriag  year. 


NORTHEASTERN  VALUES  CONTINUED  TO  HOLD  COMPARATIVELY  WELL 

Values  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  continue  to  hold  up  well  as 
compared  with  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land division  values  generally  held  firmly  to  their  levels  of  1926-27. 
The  Middle  Atlantic  group,  though  continuing  the  slow  dechne  of 
about  a  point  or  two  a  year  shown  for  several  years  past,  likewise 
held  up  fairly  well  in  values,  comparatively  speaking. 

The  response  of  farm  real  estate  values  during  the  war  and  early 
postwar  periods  to  the  prices  of  the  principal  products  to  which  the 
principal  agricultural  regions  of  the  country  are  devoted,  has  already 
been  discussed  in  an  earher  mimeographed  report  of  this  bureau. 
The  generally  high  and  well-maintained  levels  of  dairy-products 
prices  and  incomes  during  the  last  seven  years  (Tables  2  and  4)  have 
no  doubt  been  an  important  factor  in  the  sustaining  side  of  values 
in  the  Northeast.  Although  they  did  not  bring  the  prices  of  1926-27, 
poultry  products  throughout  the  last  seven  years  have  been  well 
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sustained  on  comparatively  high  levels.  (Table  2.)  Although 
potato  income  in  the  Northeast  was  disappointing,  the  1927  average 
price  of  potatoes,  190  per  cent  of  pre-war  prices,  compared  with  266 
in  1926  and  163  in  1925,  was  still  at  an  encouraging  level,  encourag- 
ing enough,  in  fact,  to  induce  a  9  per  cent  increase  in  acreage. 

Harvest-time  apple  prices  were  nearly  doubled  in  1927  (Table  3) 
but  brought  to  the  eastern  commercial  areas  income  generally  no 
better  than  for  the  market-breaking  crop  of  1926. 

In  any  event,  if  the  average  returns  reported  by  the  bureau's 
crop  correspondents  are  any  criterion  of  the  general  run  of  their 
neighbors'  operations,  1927  was  more  good  than  bad  for  northeastern 
agriculture.  (Table  6.)  Especially  when  1927  is  added  to  the  pre- 
ceding years,  the, trend  shown  by  the  average  of  returns  (fig.  5)  has 
been  encouragingly  and  steadily  upward.  It  is  not  unhkely,  how- 
ever, that  these  averages  are  somewhat  more  reflective  of  the  better 
farmers  than  of  the  average  run,  since  the  bureau's  crop  correspond- 
ents, as  a  rule,  tend  to  be  drawn  more  largely  from  that  group.  It 
is  also  reported  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass.,^  in 
commenting  on  New  York  conditions,  that,  although  "th.Q  dairy 
industry  is  improved  with  better  prices  for  milk  and  moderate  feed 
costs"  an  improvement  showing  itself  in  much  higher  prices  for 
dairy  cows,"  the  favorable  dairy  situation  as  yet  has  had  httle  effect 
in  the  price  and  demand  for  dairy  farms. 

New  England  reports  observe  that  although  farm  values  are  hold- 
ing steady,  valley  farms  of  northern  Vermont  suffered  considerably 
from  the  flood;  that  some  farms  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  mainly 
onion  farms,  have  declined  in  value  recently  owing  largely  to  poor 
onion  crops,  unfavorable  prices,  and  heavy  indebtedness  for  fertilizer; 
and  that  milk  producers  of  southern  Maine  have  been  under  pressure 
in  the  competition  with  Vermont.  Reports  also  indicate  that  farms 
in  the  ''back  towns"  with  rocky  land,  poor  roads,  and  generally 
unfavorable  present-day  conditions  for  profitable  farming,  are 
deteriorating  in  value  unless  they  are  suitable  for  summer  homes. 
On  the  other  hand,  observers  state  that  farms  with  good  soil  and 
buildings,  located  near  railroad  towns  or  markets,  have  not  receded 
in  value  in  recent  years;  that,  in  fact,  the  good  farm,  well  located,  is 
probably  slightly  more  valuable  now  than  a  few  years  ago.  In 
southern  New  Hampshire  it  is  said  a  large  farm,  in  the  $15,000  or 
higher  class,  is  more  difficult  to  sell  than  is  a  small  farm  valued  at 
$4,000,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  buyers  are  either  village  or 
city  workers  who  wish  to  live  in  the  country  and  go  back  and  forth 
to  work,  or  they  are  people  with  small  capital  who  wish  to  farm  in  a 
small  way.  The  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
recently  reported  a  considerable  number  of  inquiries  from  city  resi- 
dents who  wish  to  purchase  farms,  and  even  from  middle  western 
farmers  who  seek  to  locate  in  New  England  or  New  York  State. 

New  York  observers  reported  that  a  large  number  of  farms  were  on 
the  market  but  that  only  a  few  were  changing  hands.  They  reported 
continued  abandonment  of  the  poorest  lands,  which  are  unprofitable 
to  operate  with  existing  high  labor  costs,  and  a  rising  interest  in 
putting  such  lands  into  forest.  They  reported  that  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  New  York  had  not  shared  the  improvement 


5  Annual  report,  1927. 
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noted  in  sections  of  the  State  that  are  predominantly  given  to  dairy- 
ing. This  was  attributed  largely  to  adverse  weather  conditions 
during  the  last  three  years.  Comments  from  Pennsylvania  were  to 
the  effect  that  values  were  stationary  or  declining  with  the  exception 
of  local  upward  trends  along  improved  highways,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  larger  cities,  on  account  of  desirability  for  suburban  and 
country  residences.  On  the  whole,  very  few  farms  were  changing 
hands,  and  no  unusual  activity  was  reported  except  in  areas  of  city 
influence.  Most  of  the  purchasers  outside  of  the  country-home  class 
were  reported  to  have  been  either  truck  or  fruit  farmers,  or  city 
people  who  were  idle  or  who  had  only  part-time  employment  and 
were  seeking  means  of  supplementing  their  incomes. 

SOUTHERN  VALUES  STILL  SHOWED  EFFECT  OF  LOW  COTTON  PRICES  OF  1926 

The  generally  continued  declines  in  real  estate  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
during  1927-28  still  appear  to  be  largely  a  reflection  of  the  extremely 
low  cotton  prices  of  the  year  before.  Prices  at  picking  time,  it  will 
be  recalled,  in  the  fall  of  1926  broke  from  40  per  cent  above  the 
pre-war  level  to  almost  20  per  cent  below  the  pre-war  level  in  the  space 
of  a  year.  (Table  2.)  The  gross  income  from  cotton  and  cotton- 
seed (Table  4)  fell  25  per  cent.  Coming  as  the  culmination  of  two 
previous  years  of  gradually  declining  prices  which  accompanied  the 
rapidly  expanding  acreage,  a  break  in  prices  so  drastic  as  that  of 
1926  naturally  leaves  in  its  wake  increased  indebtedness,  impaired 
savings,  weakened  credit,  heavier  burdens  of  cropper  financing,  dis- 
tress selling,  and  a  generally  weakened  market  for  land.  These 
factors  are  hardly  to  be  fully  overcome  in  a  single  year  despite  sub- 
sequent improvement  in  products  prices.  Added  to  them  were  the 
detrimental  effects  of  the  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  States,  the 
generally  poor  southern  wheat  harvest,  and  in  Florida  the  continued 
after  effects  of  the  boom.  The  year's  losses,  however,  were  uniformly 
below  those  recorded  in  1926-27. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  meastirable  recovery  in  cotton  prices  and 
incomes  appeared  to  have  shown  itself  in  a  notable  hardening  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  values.  In  Alabama  values  held  firm.  In 
Georgia  average  acre  values  fell  only  2  points  in  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  index — the  smallest  dechne  recorded  in  recent 
years.  The  combined  effect  on  Georgia  and  South  CaroUna  land 
values  of  lowered  cotton  prices,  imparalled  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil, 
drouths,  the  ensuing  negro  exodus,  high  foreclosure  and  bankruptcy 
rates,  impaired  credit  facihties,  and  general  agricultural  disorgani- 
zation, has  been  related  in  earher  reports  on  the  farm  real  estate 
situation.  The  rapid  rise  of  Georgia  values  to  ahnost  two  and 
one-fifth  times  pre-war  levels  during  the  war,  and  the  subsequent 
crash  to  but  2  per  cent  above  pre-war  levels  in  1928,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  violent  fluctuations  on  record  in  recent  land- value  history. 
The  smaU  dechne  shown  for  the  last  year  is,  therefore,  particularly 
encouraging. 

The  development  of  western  Texas  continues.  In  this  new  cotton 
district,  the  rapid  development  of  which  during  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  depression,  values  appear  to 
have  been  reasonably  well  sustained.  But  a  winter-wheat  income 
but  half  of  that  of  1926,  together  with  the  after  effects  of  10-cent 
cotton,  had  depressing  effects.    Similarl»y,  in  Oklahoma  a  winter- 
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wheat  return  which  was  but  half  that  of  1926,  coupled  with  severe 
ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  in  the  south-central  and  southeastern 
sections  of  the  State,  seemed  to  bring  values  down  in  spite  of  increased 
cotton  income  in  the  western  third  of  the  State. 

The  farm  real  estate  situation  in  Louisiana  is  summarized  as 
follows  by  the  State  agricultural  statistician :  ^ 

Farm  land  values  in  the  cotton  growing  section,  which  comprises  approxi- 
mately the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  State,  more  or  less,  have  not  changed 
much  during  the  last  year.  There  is  not  much  local  demand  for  farm  real  estate 
in  this  territory.  *  *  *  There  is  much  idle  farm  land  and  farms  can  be 
bought  reasonably  cheap.  *  *  *  There  is  some  buying  of  farms  by  northern 
people  who  wish  to  avoid  the  cold  northern  winters.  However,  there  is  not 
much  activity  with  this  class  of  buyers  as  yet.  *  *  *  the  southwestern 
rice  producing  section  farm  real  estate  values  have  made  no  advance  during  the 
last  year.  The  price  of  rice  has  been  unsatisfactory  and  there  is  no  inducement 
for  rice  growers  to  increase  their  acreage.  *  *  *  There  is  no  incentive  for 
the  purchasing  of  farming  lands  and  very  few  such  lands  have  changed  hands 
except  under  forced  sale.  *  *  *  the  Sugar  Belt  of  southeast  Louisiana 
farm  conditions  are  rather  unfavorable,  although  better  than  last  year.  This 
section  was  subjected  to  the  Mississippi  floods  of  last  year  and  has  not  recovered 
as  yet.  Furthermore,  the  old  varieties  of  cane  which  have  been  grown  for  many 
years  have  apparently  "run  out."  *  *  *  These  native  varieties  of  cane 
have  largely  been  abandoned  recently  for  the  new  POJ  varieties.  These  last- 
mentioned  varieties  yield  a  heavy  tonnage  and  in  time  promise  to  rejuvenate 
the  sugar  industry  in  this  State.  However,  farmers  are  now  hard  pressed  to 
obtain  funds  to  purchase  "seed"  of  the  new  varieties.  *  *  *  jj^  the  flooded 
sections  along  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Atchafalaya  Basin,  land  values 
have  been  depressed.  However,  with  a  guarantee  of  flood  control  *  *  * 
new  confidence  in  the  stability  of  farming  lands  in  the  river  bottom  will  be 
developed.    *    *  * 

Kentucky  values,  which  fell  5  points  in  1926-27,  declined  4  points 
during  1927-28.  Conditions  there  are  reported  by  the  State  agri- 
cultural statistician  {8,  p.  11)  to  have  shown  but  httle  improvement 
over  a  year  ago : 

Kentucky  farmers,  as  a  whole,  are  in  poor  financial  condition,  and  seem  not  to 
be  improving  in  actual  conditions,  though  some  are  beginning  to  be  a  little  more 
optimistic.  Scattered  individual  exceptions  to  the  poor  condition  may  be 
found,  and  the  central  and  northern  counties  generally  are  in  better  condition 
than  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the  State.  Officers  of  both  Government 
and  private  farm  loan  agencies  are  pessimistic. 

Crop  production  this  year  is  sharply  lowered  from  1926,  except  for  an  abundant 
hay  crop  and  a  shght  increase  in  the  relatively  minor  white  potato  crop  chiefly 
for  home  consumption.  Tobacco,  the  State's  great  cash  crop,  is  a  third  less  than 
1926,  and  apparently  nearly  45  per  cent  below  the  five-year  average;  corn  is 
about  30  per  cent  below  last  year  and  20  per  cent  below  average  in  quantity 
besides  being  of  relatively  low  quality.  Small  grains,  sweet  potatoes,  fruit,  and 
cotton  are  much  lower  in  production  than  a  year  ago. 

A  large  crop  of  spring  lambs  of  unusually  fine  quality  were  marketed  from 
central  and  northern  counties  this  last  summer,  and  breeding  ewes  have  been 
increased;  this  has  been  the  one  outstandingly  profitable  line  of  meat  production  in 
Kentucky  for  several  years.  Hogs  are  fairly  abundant  but  prices  sagging;  beef 
cattle  in  demand  with  prices  looking  up;  farm  dairying  on  small  scale  has  been 
steadily  increasing  and  found  profitable;  farm  poultry  production  has  materially 
increased. 

The  decreased  volume  of  production  this  year  will  be  partly  offset  by  increased 
prices  in  some  items.  *  *  *  The  two  big  cooperative  tobacco  associations 
apparently  will  not  be  able  to  pool  the  1927  crop,  due  to  failure  of  farmers  to 
sign  the  contracts,  and  auction  selling  is  to  be  used  in  association  warehouses. 

Land  values  are  low,  with  buyers  very  scarce.  Some  slight  inquiry  is  reported, 
by  Government  and  private  farm  loan  agencies,  from  people  wanting  to  trade 


Janes,  Lionel  L.,  special  report  on  the  farm  real  estate  situation.   [Unpublished  data.] 
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equities  in  town  property  for  farms,  due  to  slowing  down  industrial  conditions 
or  to  being  disillusioned  as  to  earnings  and  living  costs  in  cities  or  towns. 

Conditions  in  central  and  northern  counties  have  been  helped  for  several 
years  by  profitable  spring  lamb  production  and  by  the  relatively  better  prices 
of  Burley  tobacco  as  compared  to  the  five  dark  types  grown  in  the  western  half 
of  the  State,  as  most  of  the  lambs  and  Burley  tobacco  come  from  the  limestone 
counties  of  central  and  northern  areas;  but  even  in  this  area  conditions  in  gen- 
eral are  not  good  and  farm  indebtedness  is  general,  though  not  so  bad  as  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  State.    *    *  * 

******* 
FAR  WESTERN  EARNINGS  GENERALLY  ON  SUSTAINING  SIDE  OF  VALUES 

In  the  two  far  western  divisions  the  influence  of  the  single  factor 
of  earnings  was  probably  generally  on  the  sustaining  side  of  farm 
real  estate  values.  The  declines  that  occurred  were  slight,  never 
more  than  1  point  in  the  index.  Values  in  4  of  the  1 1  States  remained 
unchanged  in  1927-28.  Reported  values  in  Montana  and  Wyoming 
apparently  not  only  did  not  decline  further  during  the  year  but  in- 
creased slightly.  Wliether  this  is  largely  an  accompaniment  of  the 
unusually  favorable  crop  season  can  not  at  this  time  be  said.  The 
values  used  in  the  index,  of  course,  are  estimates,  and  may  therefore 
tend  to  reflect  holding  prices  rather  than  actual  sales  prices,  par- 
ticularly in  periods  such  as  the  present  when  voluntary  sales  have 
almost  universally  been  too  few  to  establish  a  market  price. 

The  average  returns  reported  by  crop  correspondents  for  the  far 
western  division  have  shown  a  notably  persistent  and  encouraging 
upward  trend.  (Fig.  4  and  Table  6.)  If  these  are  typical  of  west- 
erners' returns  generally,  the  income  factor  would  appear  to  be  defi- 
nitely operating  on  the  favorable  side  of  real-estate  values. 

Pacific  dairymen  continued  to  operate  under  favorable  price  and 
cost  margins.  Poultrymen,  though  meeting  somewhat  lower  prices 
than  in  1926-27,  closed  a  year  under  prices  still  comparatively  favor- 
able as  postwar  products  prices  go.  Wheat  producers  of  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  rounded  out  several  years  of  good  crops  with  a 
1927-28  gross  return  almost  half  again  greater  than  that  for  the 
preceding  year.  Washington  apple  growers  were  encouraged  by  the 
recovery  of  prices  to  almost  double  those  reached  in  last  year's 
slump,  together  with  a  good  outturn  which  brought  gross  income  well 
above  that  for  1926-27.  Some  improvement  was  noted  in  gross  Cali- 
fornia grape,  pear,  and  walnut  income,  but  the  fruit  year  in  many 
respects  was  not  wholly  a  satisfactory  one  from  the  price  and  income 
standpoint.  The  estimated  aggregate  value  of  22  principal  United 
States  crops  for  California  (22)  (exclusive,  however,  of  most  of  the 
California  fruit,  truck,  and  nut  crops)  has  shown  a  downward  trend 
over  the  last  three  years.  The  Hood  River  apple  district  of  Oregon, 
with  a  crop  only  about  a  fourth  that  of  1926,  did  not  share  in  the  re- 
covery from  the  income  standpoint.  Two  bad  years  in  succession 
have  been  discouraging,  and  most  growers  are  reported  to  have  lost 
money. 

CATTLE  "COMEBACK"  CONSTRUCTIVE  FACTOR  IN  WESTERN  VALUES 

Although  the  price  index  for  meat  animals  (Table  2)  shows  a 
shght  decHne  for  the  year  1927,  Table  3  indicates  that  the  divergent 
movements  of  its  principal  components  are  somewhat  obscured  in 
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the  composite.  Hog  prices,  weighted  heavily  in  the  composite, 
simnped  badly  during  1927  to  levels  below  those  of  the  preceding 
year  as  they  reached  for  the  bottom  of  another  of  their  periodic 
cycles. 

Of  greater  inteijest  to  the  range  country,  of  course,  is  first  of  all 
the  sheep  situation.  With  lamb  prices  double  pre-war  prices,  sheep 
prices  two-thirds  higher,  w^ool  prices  from  three-fourths  higher  to 
double  the  pre-w^ar  price,  western  sheepmen  have  rounded  out  the 
sixth  consecutive  year  of  comparative  prosperity. 

But  perhaps  the  most  encouraging  factor  to  the  range  country  is 
the  apparent  comeback  "  in  the  cattle  industry.  The  price  trend  has 
been  steadily  upward  for  three  years  now,  and  1927  closed  with 
prices  for  all  grades  the  highest  since  1920.  The  industry,  observers 
declare,  is  unquestionably  on  the  upgrade  to  a  favorable  future  as 
the  results  of  the  drastic  hquidation  of  herds,  estimated  to  have 
averaged  2,000,000  head  per  year,  is  being  shown  in  rapidly  chmbing 
prices.  The  industry  appears  to  be  near  the  low  point  of  a  produc- 
tion cycle  which  in  the  past  has  taken  14  to  16  years  to  run  its 
course,  from  low  to  high  and  back  to  low  again.  The  last  low  points 
occurred  in  1912  and  in  1898. 

The  expectation  is  that  the  notable  improvement  in  cattle  prices 
will  stimulate  the  restocking  of  farms  and  ranges  and  that  the  trend 
of  production  will  soon  be  upward,  and  upward  for  some  years  to 
come.  Some  holding  of  cattle  for  restocking  is  already  taking  place, 
and  rebuilding  of  herds  is  under  way. 

On  the  crops  side  of  the  picture,  results  from  income  ranged  from, 
just  a  fair  report  for  New  Mexico  to  a  total  crop  value  for  Montana 
of  43  per  cent  over  the  1926  value  and  about  18  per  cent  over  the 
largest  preceding  total  reached  in  1924. 

In  New  Mexico  very  little  activity  in  land  sales  is  reported.^  The 
strongest  demand  probably  is  for  cotton  lands,  as  cotton  is  the  most 
profitable  crop  at  present.  There  is  some  demand  for  alfalfa  land. 
Some  trades  have  been  made  of  farm  land  for  city  property. 
-  Colorado  values,  after  the  sharp  drop  wliich  accompanied  the 
unusually  adverse  crop  season  of  1926-27  (25),  held  firm  during 
1927-28  following  a  year  which,  on  the  whole,  was  a  measurable 
improvement  over  the  preceding  year.  In  commenting  upon  the  farm 
real-estate  situation,  the  State  agricultural  statistician  ^  reports  that 
most  of  the  distress  sales  probably  have  been  accompHshed. 

Some  that  were  anxious  to  pass  deeds  for  their  mortgages  a  year  ago  have 
been  closed  out,  and  a  considerable  number  of  others  have  been  able  to  re- 
finance. *  *  *  'pj^e  advance  in  the  price  of  cattle  has  encouraged  others  to 
hold  on  and  to  hold  at  higher  prices  than  a  year  ago.  It  is  still  generally  difficult 
to  obtain  satisfactory  loans  upon  lands  that  require  refinancing,  as  most  of  the 
loans  coming  due  are  for  more  than  present  values  would  warrant.  *  *  *  The 
demand  for  farms  to  rent  seems  to  have  strengthened  somewhat  during  the  year. 
There  have  been  some  real  sales  of  the  better  irrigated  lands  at  good 
prices.  *  *  *  Poor  and  medium  lands  are  slow  sale.  There  have  been  some 
sales  of  good  dry  farming  lands.  *  *  *  In  some  cases  people  w^ho  had  moved 
away  are  coming  back  to  their  former  locations  or  to  about  the  same  class  of  lands 
nearby.  *  *  *  Most  of  the  buying  is  by  people  seeking  a  home  or  to  enlarge 
their  present  holdings.  *  *  *  Lands  are  being  off"ered  on  favorable 
terms    *    *    *    ^j^^  some  on  the  crop  payment  plan. 
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Utah  reported  a  fairly  good  year,'^  with  no  great  change  in  values 
apparent.  A  special  survey  among  the  banks  ^°  indicated  no  notice- 
able improvement  as  yet  in  the  demand  for  farms.  Sales  made  during 
the  past  year  were  reported  to  be  frequently  in  satisfaction  of  debt. 
The  few  farms  sold  are  reported  as  going  into  the  hands  of  operators. 

Little  farm  land  is  reported  to  have  changed  hands  in  Xevada 
cUning  1927-2S.  Idaho  reported  a  new  high-production  record  in 
1927  [lo).  with  an  estimate  of  cash  income  15  per  cent  above  1926-27 
and  10  to  12  per  cent  higher  than  the  o-year  average. 

The  exceUent  crops  harvested  in  Wyoming  combined  with  the 
favorable  sheep  situation  and  cattle  outlook  have  reacted  favorably 
on  Wyoming  values.  For  the  last  three  years  the  biu:eau"s  index 
(Table  1)  has  shown  average  per  acre  values  to  have  held  to  something 
approaching  stability.  The  state  agricultural  statistician  reports 
that  "abandoned  farms  are  becoming  scarce  and  any  farm  with  even 
a  fair  set  of  buildings  is  now  occupied.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  State,  where  dry  farming  is  prominent.  Quite  a 
number  of  farmers  are  coming  in  here  from  the  higher  priced  farms  of 
the  Middle  West  and  are  bmung  up  good  sized  tracts."^ 

MONTANA  VALUES  SHOWED  ENCOURAGING  STABILITY 

The  stabihty  sho^vn  by  Montana  values  during  1927-2S  (Table  1), 
together  with  a  notable  dechne  in  the  rate  of  foreclosure  and  related 
defaults  which  in  1925-26  and  1926-27  was  the  highest  in  the  country 
(Table  21).  and  an  encoiu^aging  unprovement  in  activity  in  volim- 
tary  sales  (Table  21)_.  is  an  outstanding  featinre  of  the  recent  farm 
real-estate  situation.  Alon^  with  this  improvement,,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banli  of  Minneapohs  reported  ([2.  p.  lOS)  that  "deposits  at 
country  banks  in  Montana  have  increased  steadily  for  the  last  three 
years  and  reached  a  higher  level  in  December.  1927,  than  on  any  other 
report  date  in  the  last  live  years." 

The  notable  recovery  in  ^lontana  has  been  ovung  in  no  small  degree 
to  good  crop  outturns  in  recent  years  and  to  the  total  crop  valtie  in 
1927,.  which  exceeded  all  previous  records.  Combined  with  these 
factors  are  the  encotu^aging  years  for  the  sheep  industry  and  the 
favorable  tmn  in  the  cattle  industry.  The  favorable  results  of  the 
year  1927  are  reported  as  follows  by  the  State  agricultural  statis- 
tician {11,  p.  22 ) : 

The  index  showing  combined  yield  of  all  principal  crops  in  ^Montana  last 
season  stood  at  157  per  cent  of  their  combined  10-year  average  yields.  Xot 
only  did  this  index  show  relatively  a  much  more  favorable  yield  for  ^Montana 
than  for  any  other  State  in  1927  but  probably  represented,  for  !\lontana,  the  best 
yields  for  all  crops  that  the  State  has  ever  experienced. 

From  such  data  as  are  available,  it  would  appear  that  in  no  preceding  season 
since  the  State  assumed  agricultural  importance  were  growing  conditions  more 
unhorm  as  between  various  districts  of  the  State.    >^    >s  >: 

*  ^  ^  The  erfect  of  the  large  yields  on  the  total  value  of  the  State's  agri- 
cultural production  was  to  raise  the  gross  total  above  that  of  any  preceding  year. 
Lower  farm  prices  of  most  crops  failed  to  offset  these  yields  and  the  large  total 
acreage  harvested. 


'  Specisl  report  from  the  State  agricalr'aral  staristician.  Frank:  Andrews.  (LnDublished  data.) 
--  Special  report  of  State  airicultural  srarisriciai:.    vUnpublished  data.; 
D.  F.  Chriity,  special  report.   i^L'npubiished  data.) 
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The  hypothetical  value  of  all  1927  crops  in  Montana  was  $161,662,000,  an 
increase  of  about  43  per  cent  over  1926  and  about  18  per  cent  increase  over  the 
largest  preceding  total  value  of  $136,548,000  in  1924.    *    *  * 

With  the  large  bulk  of  their  war-time  indebtedness  satisfied,  Montana  farmers 
are  now  making  extensive  replacement  of  farm  equipment  as  well  as  buying  con- 
siderable new  labor-saving  machinery.  Implement  dealers  report  a  very  good 
business  in  1927.  There  has  been  extensive  buying  of  tractors,  likewise  a  large 
sale  of  grain  combines.  Other  farm  machinery  was  also  purchased  during  1927 
in  relatively  much  larger  volume  than  in  preceding  postwar  years. 

The  livestock  situation  in  Montana  improved  in  two  respects  during  1927. 
First,  the  bumper  hay  and  feed  crops  restored  reserves  that  had  become  depleted 
by  the  drought  of  1926  in  all  eastern  Montana  and  the  more  localized  drought 
of  1925  in  this  same  area  as  well  as  the  drought  of  1924  in  the  western  third  of 
the  State.  Second,  the  sharp  rise  in  beef  prices  at  last  has  placed  the  cattle 
industry  on  a  par  with  the  relatively  favorable  position  enjoyed  by  the  sheepman 
during  the  past  four  years.  Prices  for  lambs,  wool,  and  dairy  products  also 
continued  favorable  for  producers  during  1927. 

The  beef  end  of  the  cattle  industry  now  occupies  the  center  of  the  stage.  The 
favorable  1927  grazing  season  and  big  feed  supplies  combined  with  high  prices 
and  a  somewhat  general  understocking  of  ranges  mark  the  point  from  which  we 
may  expect  a  strong  increase  in  holdings  over  the  period  of  the  next  few 
years.    *    *  *_ 

The  high  cost  of  beef  production  related  to  the  low  postwar  prices  of  beef,  as 
well  as  the  preference  in  market  demand  for  younger  beef  in  recent  years,  have 
been  lowering  the  age  of  Montana  steers  marketed.  During  postwar  years 
liquidation  pressure  or  drought  have  made  considerable  inroads  into  cow  numbers, 
with  the  result  that  the  turning  point  of  the  cycle  finds  many  cattlemen  who 
managed  to  stay  in  the  business  but  with  herds  depleted  and  considerable  unpaid 
debt. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  plentiful  supply  of  new  credit  and  renewed  confidence  on 
the  part  of  bankers  may  be  expected  to  bring  about  considerable  expansion  of 
numbers. 

To  what  extent  cattlemen  will  revert  to  the  older  steer  type  in  view  of  the 
present  high  prices  of  heavy  steers  and  thus  reverse  the  trend  of  practice  in  recent 
years  is  uncertain,  although  some  increase  in  holdings  of  older  steers  seems  likely. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flexibility  of  the  cow  herd  with  the  increase  marketed  as 
yearlings,  on  which  basis  cattlemen  have  been  operating,  offers  quicker  turnover 
and  less  depreciation  risk.  Many  cattlemen  may  see  in  the  present  situation  an 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  prospect  in  prices  of  the  next  few  years  by 
continuing  to  market  their  steers  as  rapidly  as  they  can  turn  them  off  as  yearlings. 

Considering  all  phases  of  agriculture  in  Montana  at  present  the  situation  may 
be  said  to  be  looking  up,  with  the  favorable  1927  crop  season  and  the  improve- 
ment in  cattle  prices  being  important  sustaining  factors. 

The  vagaries  of  the  weather  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Montana's  agriculture.  Montana  farm  real  estate  values 
have  reflected  this.  In  no  other  State  did  values  rise  so  little  during 
the  war;  in  no  other  State  did  they  sink  so  low  in  the  depression,  as 
compared  with  pre-war  values.  In  1920  Montana  values  averaged 
but  126  per  cent  of  pre-war  values  (the  average  of  the  values  of  the 
three  years  1912-1914  taken  as  100  per  cent)  and  on  March  1,  1928, 
but  71  per  cent  of  pre-war.  From  Table  7  a  rough  indication  of  the 
income  and  weather  history  of  Montana  for  the  last  generation  may 
be  deduced.  Wheat  yields  for  the  six  years,  1921-1926  averaged  but 
55  per  cent  of  those  recorded  for  the  six  years  1909-1914.  The  value 
of  wheat  per  acre  during  the  six  years  1921-1926  averaged  but  72  per 
cent  of  that  shown  for  the  years  1909-1914.^^ 


12  This  closeness  of  correspondence  between  average  real  estate  values,  71  per  cent  of  pre-war,  and  wheat 
values  per  acre,  72  per  cent  above,  is,  of  course,  largely  a  coincidence.  Later  yields  may  also  run  below 
earlier  yields,  as  recorded,  because  of  expansion  to  comparatively  poorer  lands. 
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Table  7. — Wheat:  Yield,  and  value   'per  acre  at  December  1  -prices,  Montana, 

1909-1927  . 


Year 

Yield 
per 
acre 

Acre 
value 

1909-1914=100 
per  cent 

Year 

Yield 
per 
acre 

Acre 
value 

1909-1914  =  100 
per  cent 

Yield 

Acre 
value 

Yield 

Acre 
value 

1909  

Bushels 
30.8 
22.0 
28.7 
24. 1 
23.8 
20.2 
26.5 
19.3 
10.4 
12.6 
2.7 
10.3 

Dollars 
26.80 
18. 92 
22. 10 
15.  42 
15.71 

18.  38 
20.  67 
31.07 

19.  97 
24.44 

6.  34 
13. 18 

Percent 
123.5 
88.2 
115. 1 
96.7 
95.  5 
81.0 
106.4 
77.5 
41.8 
50.6 
10.8 
41.4 

Per  cent 
137.0 
96.7 
113.0 
78.8 
80.3 
94.0 
105.7 
158.8 
102.1 
124.9 
32.4 
67.4 

1921-.  

Bushels 
12.3 
14.6 
14.6 
16.  4 
10.8 
12.5 
20.8 

Dollars 
10.  46 
12.  90 
11.97 
20  34 
15.  01 
14.00 
19.  97 

Per  cent 
49.4 
58.6 
58.6 
65.9 
43.4 
50.2 
83.5 

Per  cent 
53.5 
66.0 
61.2 

104.0 
76.7 
71.6 

102.1 

1910  

1922  

1911  

1923  

1912 

1913  

1925   

1914  

1915  

1916  

1926  

1927  

Average: 

1909-1914  

1915-1920  

1921-1926  

1917  

1918  

1919  

1920_  ....  

24.9 
13.6 
13.5 

19.  56 
19.28 
14. 11 

100.0 
5-1.8 
54.4 

100.0 
98.6 
72.2 

A  series  of  remarkabl}^  favorable  years  as  regards  rainfall  and  rain- 
fall distribution,  the  attraction  of  ''cheap  land,"  railroad  building, 
extensive  development  work  by  railroads  and  other  agencies  interested 
in  settlement,  brought  rapid  influx  of  settlers  to  Montana  in  the  pre- 
war years.  Then  came  a  series  of  dry  years  with  recorded  yields 
from  1917  to  1921  of  but  half  of  those  regularly  obtained  before. 
The  1919  crop  was  a  virtual  failure.  Although  wheat  prices  jumped 
during  the  war,  the  low  yields  resulted  in  an  average  acre-return  in 
1919  of  but  a  third  of  the  pre-war  average  and  in  1920  of  but  two- 
thirds.  During  six  years  of  highest  prices,  1915-1920,  acre  returns 
averaged  shghtly  less  than  during  the  six  pre-war  years,  1909-1914. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  war-time  prices  and  generally  lagging  costs, 
real-estate  values  did  rise  above  the  pre-war  level,  but  the  disastrous 
eftects  of  the  drouth  on  incomes  prevented  aU  but  a  comparatively 
small  increase.  With  the  break  in  prices  of  wheat  and  cattle  that 
stimulus  was  removed.  Taxes  and  other  costs  remained  high  or 
continued  to  increase.  Heavy  hquidation  in  cattle  was  necessitated 
by  drouth,  by  the  faU  in  prices,  and  by  general  heavy  cattle  loans  no 
longer  supportable.  Bankruptcies  and  foreclosures  on  real-estate 
mortgages  took  place  at  a  heavy  rate.  Farm  real-estate  values, 
prevented  from  rising  very  high  during  the  war,  showed  the  effects 
of  the  post-war  difficulties  and  rapidly  decHned  to  levels  about  a  third 
below  pre-war. 

Does  the  marked  recent  improvement  mean  that  Montana  values 
have  definitely  turned  the  corner?  That,  of  course,  is  difficult  to  say. 
Much  depends  on  getting  a  continued  reasonably  fair  "break"  from 
the  weather,  and  on  the  long-run  trend  of  products  prices.  Although 
the  last  crop  did  much  to  put  those  who  weathered  the  storm  on 
their  feet  again,  the  wTeckage  from  such  a  storm  as  the  State  went 
through  probably  can  not  be  cleared  away  in  one  or  two  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  such  a  prolonged  storm  it  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  unfavorable  factors  have  been  rather  well  discounted  in  valnes. 
The  large  number  of  foreclosed  properties  known  to  be  held  in  the 
State  probabty  has  exerted  m.ost  of  its  influence  on  the  values  which 
the  bureau's  index  most  largely  represents,  that  is,  values  of  "going" 
farms.    No  small  number  of  these  involuntary  acquisitions  remain  to 
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be  disposed  of.  The  long  siege  has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  survival 
of  the  fittest  in  agriculture,  and  out  of  it  has  come  an  adaptation  of 
the  farming  system  to  the  conditions  which  is  probably  more  stable 
than  that  of  earlier  days.  This  development  and  the  promise  of  the 
new  developments  in  power  machinery  are  factors  on  the  constructive 
side. 

DAKOTA  VALUES  SHOWED  SMALLEST  DECLINE  IN  YEARS 

North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  shared  Montana's  improvement 
with  the  smallest  decline  in  values  shown  during  all  the  years  of  the 
depression — but  1  point  each  in  the  index.  Most  of  the  steadying 
influences  on  the  State  averages  appeared  to  have  come  from  the 
western  sections,  w^here  the  first  good  crop  in  something  like  four  years 
is  to  be  counted  as  a  most  important  factor  in  the  small  State  declines 
shown. 

The  improved  cattle  outlook  and  favorable  sheep  situation  have 
been  encouraging  to  the  grazing  sections.  The  drift  toward  larger 
units,  power  machinery,  and  the  evolution  of  more  stable  farming 
systems  are  also  factors  on  the  underlying  constructive  side.  The 
eastern  sections  did  not  fare  so  well,  comparatively  speaking,  for  rust 
reduced  wheat  yields  in  North  Dakota,  and  declining  hog  prices  were 
an  adverse  factor  in  southeastern  South  Dakota. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapohs  (1,  p.  82)  reported 
"new  high  records  for  all  time"  in  debits  to  individual  accounts  at 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.;  Billings,  Mont.;  Fargo,  Jamestown,  and  Minot, 
N.  Dak.;  and  reported  increases  over  1926  in  country  bank  deposits 
during  September  and  October  of  14  per  cent  in  North  Dakota,  12 
per  cent  in  Montana,  and  11  per  cent  in  South  Dakota.  Banks  in 
the  cattle  and  sheep  range  country  experienced  the  greatest  improve- 
ment during  the  year.  Deposits  in  selected  banks  in  that  territory 
increased  13  per  cent  and  security  holdings  at  these  banks  increased 
26  per  cent.  Sales  of  farm  implements  by  reporting  wholesalers  and 
manufacturers  who  serve  the  ninth  Federal  reserve  district  were 
36  per  cent  larger  in  the  three  months,  August-October,  1927,  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  in  1926;  and  carloadings  of  farm  imple- 
ments shipped  out  of  Minneapohs  and  St.  Paul  during  the  same 
three-month  period  were  74  per  cent  larger  in  1927  than  in  1926. 
Collections  improved  and  farm-machinery  sales  were  generally  re- 
garded as  the  best  since  the  war  boom. 

Foreclosures  and  distress  selling,  according  to  the  data  gathered, 
have  not  yet  reached  their  end,  but  their  rates  showed  a  most  encour- 
aging dechne  during  1927-28  (Table  21),  and  the  rates  of  change  in 
ownership  by  voluntary  sale  showed  a  perceptible  increase. 

How  close  to  the  bottom  Dakota  values  now  are  can  not,  of  course, 
be  foretold.  These  two  States  have  an  accumulation  of  indebtedness, 
land  in  weak  hands,  and  foreclosed  properties  which  msij  still  take 
some  years  of  good  returns  to  clear  away.  Voluntary  buying, 
though  appearing  to  have  picked  up  during  the  year,  is  still  consider- 
ably below  normal  and  buyers  continue  to  be  cautious  in  their  ven- 
tures. Purchase  of  adjoining  properties  for  consolidation  into  larger 
units  constitutes  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  buying  that  is  going 
on,  according  to  reports,  especially  in  the  western  sections  where  con- 
ditions for  that  shift  are  rather  more  favorable. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Kansas  appears  to  have  put  the  worst  of  the 
depression  mfluences  behmd  it,  so  far  as  vahies  are  concerned,  and 
has  now  adjusted  itseh  rather  well  to  prevaihng  levels  of  costs  and 
prices.  Values,  as  reported  in  the  bureau's  index,  have  held  steady 
for  the  last  three  years. 

Xebraska  also  appears  to  have  moved  closer  to  adjustment  ^ith  a 
2-point  drop  in  values  which  was  but  half  that  sho^^Ti  for  1926-27. 
Crop  yields  in  1927  were  among  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  State, 
with  a  winter  wheat  crop  that  broke  all  records  and  the  corn  crop 
the  second  largest  on  record.  Reduced  numbers  in  every  class  of 
livestock,  however,  and  the  slump  in  hog  prices,  were  offsetting  factors 
in  the  income  statement. 

DEAR'S  EARNINGS  IN  MOST  MIDDLE  WESTERN  STATES  NOT  ENCOURAGING  TO 

VALUES 

In  the  remaining  States  of  the  Eastern  and  West  Xorth  Central 
divisions,  there  were  a  number  of  rather  discouragmg  factors  on  the 
earnings  side.  The  central  and  eastern  Corn  Belt  was  one  of  the 
weak  spots  in  the  general  agricultural  situation,  with  two  successire 
years  of  poor  corn  crops  of  poor  quahty.  Furthermore,  the  price  of 
hogs — the  form  in  which  two-fifths  of  the  corn  crop  is  sent  to  market — 
slumped  badly  to  ^-inter  levels  that  were  less  than  10  per  cent  above 
pre-war  levels.  Although  cattle  prices  improved  and  margins 
remained  favorable,  the  rising  cost  of  feeders  and  corn  brought  a 
note  of  caution  to  feeders;  in  the  eastern  belt,  a  number  of  sections 
found  themselves  short  of  farm  feed.  Stockyards  inspections  showed 
a  late  fall  movement  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt 
one-fifth  less  than  in  1926  and  the  smallest  in  10  years. 

In  addition.  ^^linnesota,  in  contrast  to  her  neighbors  west  of  her, 
reported  a  disappointing  crop  year  with  an  estimated  gross  farm 
value  of  crops  below  that  of  1926  and  below  both  the  1925  and  1924 
crop  values  {17).  Michigan  like^vise  reported  a  none  too  favorable 
crop  year  on  the  whole,  with,  a  total  value  of  crops  some  10  per  cent 
below  1926,  and  the  lowest  in  several  years.  Sharply  lowered  income 
from  beans,  fruit,  and  potatoes  was  reported  as  having  offset  improve- 
ment in  the  main  crop  sections  (10).  If  the  average  returns  reported 
by  crop  correspondents  (fig.  4)  are  typical,  operating  incomes  in  the 
East  Xorth  Central  States  have  shown  a  discouraging  downward 
trend  in  the  last  three  years.  The  1927  average  was  the  smaUest  in 
four  years  and  but  httle  above  that  recorded  in  1923. 

IOWA  VALUES  SHOWED  SMALLEST  DECLINE  IN  SEVEN  YEARS 

Although  declining  in  1927-28  in  contiuuation  of  the  downward 
trend  they  have  shown  for  some  years  past,  middle  western  farm  real 
estate  values  in  every  case  showed  dechnes  smaller  than  those  sho^vn 
during  1926-27.  Iowa,  for  example,  dropped  only  4  points  ia  the 
bureau's  index  as  compared  with  9  points  during  the  preceding  year; 
[Minnesota  dropped  5  poiuts  as  against  10;  Missouri  3  as  against  5; 
lUinois  3  as  against  10;  Indiana  3  as  against  8;  Ohio  3  as  compared 
with  6.  ^  ^ 

The  year's  decline  in  Iowa  values,  furthermore,  was  the  smallest 
recorded  for  any  year  of  the  depression.  The  1927-28  decline  of 
4  points  in  our  index  compared  ^vith.  previous  annual  losses  ranging 
from  6  to  35  points.    Likewise,  in  Missouri  the  year's  loss  of  3  points 
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compared  with  preceding  declines  of  from  5  to  23  points  and  in 
Indiana,  a  loss  of  3  points  compared  with  preceding  losses  of  4  to  28 
points. 

OTHER  FACTORS  AT  WORK  IN  CONTINUED  MIDDLE-WESTERN  DECLINES  IN 

VALUE 

The  question  may  well  be  asked  as  to  why  middle-western  values — 
/  and  particularly  those  of  the  more  strictly  Corn  Belt  States — should 
continue  to  decline  in  the  face  of  much  smaller  declines  or  reasonable 
stability  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  in  the  face  of  what  con- 
stitutes at  least  a  moderate  recovery  of  products  prices  and  incomes 
from  the  low  point  of  1921-22,  shown  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
(Figs.  1  and  2.) 

In  the  first  place,  farm  real  estate  values  probably  respond  more 
slowly  than  do  other  commodities  to  changes  in  economic  conditions. 
They  tend  to  lag  behind  at  the  turning  points.  Probable  reasons, 
among  others,  are  that  the  land  market  is  much  less  highly  organized 
and  much  less  sensitive  than  the  markets  in  which  most  commodity 
.  prices  are  made,  that  time  is  required  to  demonstrate  how  permanent 
the  new  conditions  promise  to  be,  that  the  element  of  futurity  enters 
into  real-estate  values  more  than  into  the  prices  of  many  other  com- 
modities, that  unequal  responses  of  various  components  of  real-estate 
income  and  value  may  interact  to  delay  prompt  reflection  of  a 
general  ''turn." 

In  the  second  place,  in  addition  to  the  rather  unsatisfactory  earnings 
of  the  last  year,  a  glance  at  the  price  levels  of  some  of  the  principal 
products  of  the  Middle  Western  States  (Tables  2  and  3),  particularly 
in  contrast  with  the  levels  of  various  costs  (Table  12),  would  seem  to 
favor  the  presumption  that  the  continued  drift  of  middle-western 
values  downward  toward  pre-war  levels  is  rather  in  fine  with  the  prob- 
abihties,  if  Corn  Belt  real-estate  values  are  to  be  based  on  net  earning 
power  demonstrated  and  reasonably  to  be  expected. 

Hogs,  for  example,  in  which  form  some  40  per  cent  of  the  corn  is 
marketed,  for  four  consecutive  years  during  1921-1924,  held  to  levels 
but  Httle  above  pre-war  levels,  and  after  a  brief  recovery  during  1925 
and  1926,  again  reached  almost  pre-war  levels  during  the  early  months 
of  1928.  Cattle  prices  Hkewise  held  to  levels  but  httle  above  pre-war 
levels  for  four  consecutive  years,  1921-1924;  they  recovered  some- 
what in  1925  and  1926,  but  only  during  the  last  year  has  the  recovery 
been  marked.  Cattle  prices  for  the  entire  six-year  period,  1921-1926, 
averaged  but  12  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  war.  The  recent 
recovery  in  cattle  prices  and  the  outlook  for  the  industry  may  benefit 
cattle  raisers  more  immediately  than  cattle  feeders.  The  rising  cost 
of  feeder  cattle  has  meant  more  for  the  range  country  than  for  the 
Corn  Belt,  taken  as  a  whole,  which  buys  considerable  range  stuff  to 
utihze  its  corn.  Oats  prices,  formerly  a  source  of  considerable  cash 
'J  income  in  certain  sections  of  the  Corn  Belt,  have  been  unable  to  rise 
much  above  the  pre-war  level  during  the  last  seven  years  as  the  con- 
tinued replacement  of  horsepower  by  mechanical  power  in  both  city 
and  country  has  continuously  narrowed  the  market.  To  this  the  rapid 
fall  of  horse  prices  to  but  httle  over  half  of  pre-war  levels  bears  partial 
testimony.  (Table  3.)  Barley  and  rye  prices  have  done  little  better; 
the  former  actually  averaged  3  per  cent  below  pre-war  for  the  last 
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seven  years,  and  lye  but  12  per  cent  above  for  the  last  six  years.  In 
contrast,  the  postwar  price  levels  of  other  products  have  been  com- 
paratively much  more  satisfactory  as  for  example  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  until  more  recently, 
cotton. 

When  over  against  these  products  prices  are  set  the  rather  equally 
sustained  postwar  price  levels  of  cost  items  (Table  12),  such  as  taxes 
two  and  one-half  times  higher  than  pre-war  taxes,  labor  two-thirds 
higher,  machinery  and  building  materials  more  than  half  again  as 
high,  the  disparity  has  been  rather  on  the  side  of  a  do^\-nward  adjust- 
ment in  values  toward  pre-war  levels.  Offsets  in  the  form  of  increased 
agricultm^al  output  and  efficiency  have  occmTed,  it  is  true,  particu- 
larly toward  a  greater  output  of  animal  products  per  unit  of  feed 
consumed  and  toward  the  substitution  of  more  efficient  mechanical 
devices  for  horses  and  men.^^  But  such  recent  price  levels  for  middle- 
western  products  as  compared  with,  pre-war  levels,  and  such  levels 
for  cost  items  in  relation,  constitute  rather  overwhelming  odds  for 
increased  efficiencies  to  oftset. 

The  statement  may  be  ventured  that  the  mechanization  of  agii- 
culture  which  constitutes  a  most  important  factor  in  the  new  agri- 
cultural efficiency  probably  has  been  more  readily  available  to  the 
newer  than  to  the  older  sections  of  the  middle  West  where  the  pre- 
vaifing  farm  unit,  prevaihng  practices,  and  agricultm^al  organization 
generally  are  more  firmly  established  and  are  less  subject  to  as  rapid 
change  than  is  possible,  for  example,  in  the  Great  Plains.  The  tractor 
and  combine  have  already  proved  to  be  a  dominant  factor  in  Kansas 
agriculture,  net  income,  and  farm  real  estate  values.  These  and 
other  of  the  new  postwar  mechanical  developments  would  appear  to 
loom  large  in  the  future  of  other  sections  of  the  Great  Plains. 

CORN  BELT  VALUES  BEING  LOWERED  TO  YIELD  HIGHER  RATES  OF  RETURN 

A  thii'd  factor  in  the  real-estate  situation  apphes  with  particular 
force  to  middle-western  lands.  More  than  reahzed  incomes  enter 
into  value.  A  farm  yields  income — or  is  expected  to — for  many 
years,  for  a  fifetime.  Therefore  incomes  expected  or  anticipated  in 
the  future  may  be  capitahzed  into  present  values,  as  often  happens 
in  the  secmities  market.  Secmity  prices,  for  example,  fall  in  the 
face  of  good  cmTent  earnings  because  future  earnings  are  expected 
to  faU.  Or  cmTcnt  prices  may  rise  to  show  comparatively  small 
ratios  of  current  earnings  to  market  price  because  increased  future 
earnings  are  expected.  Real-estate  values  hkewise  discount" 
the  futm-e  although  probably  usually  to  a  lesser  degree  than  in  the 
more  highly  sensitive  and  more  predictable  securities  market. 

Studies  of  the  rate  of  retm^n  of  current  real-estate  earnings  upon 
current  valuations  have  sho^\m  neither  the  same  rate  at  the  same  time 
as  between  different  sections  of  the  country,  nor  the  same  rate  for 
the  same  section  for  different  periods  of  time  (9).  When  these  rates 
are  compared  with,  the  going  rates  of  interest  on  first  mortgages, 
one  rough  measm^e,  at  least,  is  given  of  the  extent  to  which  future 
increases  or  decreases  in  incomes  are  reflected  (capitalized)  into 

IS  Baker,  0.  E.  population,  food  supply  and  American  agriculture.  (Address  before  joint  session 
of  Farm  Econ.  Assoc.  and  Rural  Sect,  of  Amer.  Sociol.  Soc.  in  Washington,  Dec.  29, 1927.)  (Unpublished 
data.) 
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going  real-estate  values.  Such  a  computation  made  in  1920  (9) ,  shows 
the  following,  for  example: 


Table  8. — Current  ratios  of  net  cash  rents  to  real-estate  valuations  and  the  estimated 
proportion  of  the  current  valuation  based  on  capitalized  future  incomes  in  selected 
areas,  1920 


Area 

Counties 

Ratio,  aver- 
age net 
cash  rent 
to  real 
estate 

valuation  i 

Average 
mortgage 
rate  of 
interest 

Estimated 
percentage 
of  current 
real  estate 
valuation 
based  on 
future  ex- 
pectations 

Western  Ohio-eastern  Indiana.-  .    

Southern  Wisconsin--  .           ...    ...   ...  -..  .  ... 

Number 
36 
10 

111 
24 
31 

Per  cent 
3.4 
2.8 

2.4 
2.2 
6.5 

Per  cent 
5.8 
5.2 

5.5 
5.8 
6.9 

Per  cent 
42 
46 

56 
62 
6 

Iowa,  southern  Minnesota,  southeastern  South  Dakota, 
eastern  Nebraska,  and  northern  Illinois    

Central  Minnesota                      .           .  .   .  . 

Yazoo-Mississippi  Delta         .         .  .   

1  After  taxes,  depreciation  and  upkeep  of  buildings. 


Although  these  data  were  taken  at  the  war-time  peak,  the  situation 
had  not  been  a  mere  war-time  development.  These  figures  represent 
the  cross  section  of  a  trend,  and  a  trend  that  had  been  going  on  for 
many  years  prior  to  the  war.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  investigation  {9) 
showed  that  the  rates  of  current  cash  rentals  (gross)  to  current  real- 
estate  valuations,  fell  more  or  less  steadily  from  10  per  cent  in  1900 
to  approximately  5.8  per  cent  in  1920;  and  in  Iowa,  they  dechned 
from  7.7  per  cent  in  1900  to  4.3  per  cent  in  1910  and  3.6  per  cent 
in  1920. 

What  has  happened  since  1920?  Complete  data,  available  only 
for  Iowa  as  yet,  show  a  reversal  of  this  pre-war  trend.  (Table  9.) 
Up  to  1920  values  rose  faster  than  incomes.  Since  1920  values  have 
been  falling  faster  than  incomes.    What  is  the  reason? 

From  1897  to  1920  the  country  experienced  a  steady  upward 
trend  in  prices  of  farm  products.  The  purchasing  power  of  farm 
products  in  terms  of  nonagricultural  commodities  increased  steadily. 
Cash  rents  rose  year  by  year.  Land  had  never  gone  down,  and  it 
kept  going  up  year  by  year.  What  happened  was  that  these  increases 
were  projected  into  the  future — were  expected  to  continue  as  they 
had  in  the  past.  As  a  result  these  future  increases  were  capitahzed 
into  values,  and  values  rose  faster  than  incomes. 


Table  9. — Ratio  of  average  gross  cash  rent  to  average  value  of  cash-rented  farms  in 

Iowa,  1921-1928" 


Year 

Ratio  of 
rent  to 
value 

Year 

Ratio  of 
rent  to 
value 

1921    

Per  cent 
4.4 
3.8 
4.2 
4.6 

1925   

Per  cent 
4.8 
4.8 
5.2 
5.4 

1922    

1926    

1923  

1927  

1924  

1928    

«  Preliminary  figures  as  reported  by  crop  correspondents. 


»  This  figure  differs  slightly  from  that  given  for  1920  in  Table  10  because  obtained  from  a  different  source. 
The  discrepancy  is  negligible. 
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Since  1920  the  trend  has  been  reversed,  and  values  have  been  falling 
faster  than  incomes.  TVliy?  In  general  because  the  old  low  pre-war 
rates  of  return  are  no  longer  acceptable.  In  part  the  higher  present, 
ratio  of  income  to  value  may  be  the  result  of  the  innuence  on  values 
of  distress  sales;  nevertheless  there  is  httle  question  but  that  the 
increased  rates  of  retiu^n  represent  a  genuine  change  in  ideas  of  what 
is  an  acceptable  rate  of  return.  Values  are  being  written  down  to 
yield  current  retm^ns  more  in  hne  with  going  interest  rates.  TVhy 
this  marking  down?  In  the  fet  place  there  is  the  consideration  that 
the  outlook  is  no  longer  as  certain  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  pre-war 
land-value  structure  was  built  upon  a  rising  level  of  products  prices. 
There  have  not  yet  been  signs  of  any  prolonged  and  continued  rise 
in  products  prices.  In  a  recent  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Land-Grant  Coheges  (4'  the  opinions  of  13  out  of  IS  lead- 
ing economists  who  expressed  themselves  on  the  subject  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  direction  of  the  general  price  level  over  the  next  10 
years  would  be  downward.  TThether  or  not  that  prediction  turns  out 
to  be  coiTect.  an  increase  in  farm  real-estate  values  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  apparently  is  not  being  coimted  on  with  the  confidence 
exhibited  a  generation  ago. 

A  second  factor  involved  in  this  "marking  down"  may  be  that 
farmers  of  to-day  are  insisting  on  a  better  hving  than  formerly.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  yoimger  people.  They  no  longer  appear  as 
content  to  dig  into  the  share  of  their  income  which  should  go  to  hving 
in  order  to  get  money  to  pay  6  per  cent  mortgages  on  3  per  cent  land. 

The  fanner's  cost  of  hving  has  risen  with  the  city  dweller's,  and 
average  prices  for  the  things  the  farmer  buys  for  use  in  hving  now 
stand  at  some  two-thirds  above  the  pre-war  level.  (Table  12.)  That 
level,  fmthennore.  is  computed  upon  a  fixed  budget — as  though  the 
farmer  bought  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  things  he  did  15  years 
ago.  But  the  indications  are  that  farmers  are  attempting  to  maintain 
a  higher  standard  of  hving  than  before  the  war.  They  wish  to  buy 
more  than  before,  and  aU  the  appeals  of  modern  merchandising  are 
urging  them  to  do  so. 

In  the  third  place,  the  experience  of  the  last  10  years  from  a  credit 
and  investment  point  of  view  is  probably  operating  in  the  direction  of 
scahng  down  valuations  to  figm^es  more  in  hne  -^ith  income,  earning 
power,  and  productive  value. 

The  figm^es  in  Table  9  are  gross,  not  net.  rates  of  return.  Xet 
rates  at  this  writing  are  available  only  for  1920  and  1925,  and  are 
given  in  Table  10.  They  are  based  on  data  obtained  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.-^ 

Incomplete  data  from  the  same  source  made  available  since  the 
pubhcation  of  The  Farm  Real  Estate  Situation,  1926-27  i2o)  indicate 
that  the  same  tendency  toward  a  widening  rate  of  retm^n  has  prevailed 
in  States  adjoining  Iowa.    (Table  11.) 

^  As  — leasnred  by  the  aU-coiimiodities  wholesale  price  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Includes 
both  agriculraral  aid  nonagriculniral  prices, 
if  Access  to  'onpublished  data  provided  through  the  coxirtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  10. — Average  cash  rent,  real  estate  value,  and  ratio  of  rent  to  value  in  44 
selected  counties  in  Iowa,  1920  and  1925  ^ 


Item 

Average  amount 
per  acre 

Ratio   of  rent  to 
value  of  land  and 
buildings 

1920 

1925 

1920 

1925 

Gross  cash  rents                                              .  .   

Dollars 
8.28 
1.23 
7.  05 
.72 
6.  33 
244.  35 

Dollars 
7.03 
1.48 
5.  55 
.76 
4.  79 
143.  03 

Per  cent 
3.4 

Per  cent 
4.9 

Real  estate  taxes.-      .    .  .    

Rents  after  taxes...  ...       ....      .......          ..  . 

2.9 

3.9 

Depreciation  and  upkeep  of  buildings.      ..   .. 

Rents  after  taxes,  depreciation,  and  upkeep.   

Value  of  real  estate  (land  and  buildings)   

2.6 

3.4 

Number  of  cases   ........ 

5,  442 

3,  400 

1  All  data  preliminary.  Sources  of  data  and  methods  of  compilation  are  given  in  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Cir. 
No.  15  {25). 


Table  11. — Ratio  of  gross  cash  rent  to  value  of  cash  rented  farms,  averages  for 
selected  counties  in  selected  States,  1920  and  1925  ^ 


State 

Counties 

Ratio  of  rent  to 
value 

1920 

1925 

Missouri                                          .             .  ....  

Number 
1  25 
43 
42 
18 
34 

Per  cent 
4.0 
3.1 
3.6 
4.6 
4.0 

Per  cent 
5.4 
4.2 
4.8 
5.7 
5.5 

Minnesota.-        .                        ....   ..   

Illinois  --    .  -  -  .     

Indiana...   .......                                  .            .  .  . 

Ohio  

1  All  figures  preliminary. 


To  the  extent  to  which  this  recapitaKzation  represents  a  genuine 
realignment  of  values  to  income,  to  that  extent  the  process  is  one  of 
significance  for  middle-western  agriculture.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  mortgage  investors  and  other  suppliers  of  investment  money,  this 
increasing  margin  of  safety  can  hardly  appear  other  than  a  favorable 
tendency.  To  prospective  purchasers  of  farm  real  estate,  either  for 
operation  or  for  nonoperative  investment,  this  yield  trend  must  appear 
in  an  increasingly  favorable  light. 

Again,  comments  of  students  of  agricultural  problems  have  fre- 
quently in  the  past  been  to  the  effect  that  the  farmer's  standard  of 
Hving  has  been  sacrificed  all  too  frequently  in  the  purchase  of  land. 
Higher  incomes  have  gone  into  the  purchase  of  more  land  instead  of 
into  more  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Land  thus  bid  up  in  price  by  farmers 
of  means  has  tended  to  increase  the  financial  difficulties  confronting 
young  farmers  who  wish  to  purchase  farms  for  operation,  and  has 
meant  frequent  sacrifice  of  an  adequate  standard  of  hving  in  the 
attempt  to  ''pay  out"  on  high-priced  land. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  agricultural  welfare  as  a  whole  there  is  yet 
another  aspect  of  the  matter.  The  evils  of  tenancy  have  often  been 
emphasized.  But  ownership  may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price. 
A  continuously  narrowing  income  ratio,  accompan3ring  an  upward 
course  of  values,  may  finally  reach  a  point  at  which  the  advantages 
of  ownership  may  be  more  than  offset  by  the  comparatively  higher 
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financial  return  of  tenancy.^^  For  the  problem  of  tenancy  as  well  as 
for  the  agricultural  standard  of  living,  the  widening  income  ratio  may 
be  of  importance  (26).  These  changes  appear  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
long-run  gains  to  the  industry,  but  they  have  been  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  tremendous  individual  losses. 

THE  FORECLOSED-FARM  SITUATION  STILL  A  MARKET  PROBLEM 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  survey  of  a  year  ago  (25)  a  fourth  impor- 
tant factor  on  the  depressing  side  of  values  has  been  the  foreclosed 
and  other  distressed  farms  hanging  over  the  market  particularly  in 
the  States  of  the  Middle  West.  Although  complete  and  official  figures 
are  lacldng,  there  is  evidence  that  a  substantial  amount  of  land  of 
this  character  is  scattered  about. 

The  exact  effect  which  this  influence  has  had  among  the  many  others 
operating  on  farm  real  estate  values  is  difficult  to  assess.  The  effect 
has  varied,  in  different  States  and  areas,  according  to  the  amount  of  it 
already  on  the  market,  the  rate  at  which  foreclosures  are  still  taking 
place,  and  the  amount  estimated  still  to  be  in  weak  hands  and  therefore 
to  be  a  potential  addition  to  the  supply.  The  effect  of  a  continued 
high  default  rate  is  not  alone  through  addition  of  more  acres  to  the 
supply  on  the  market,  but  it  naturally  also  carries  with  it  a  psychologi- 
cal effect  of  further  impairing  confidence  in  the  entire  value  structure. 
To  know  that  the  worst  is  over  even  though  all  is  not  over  usually  is  a 
great  rehef.  The  effect  probably  is  influenced  also  by  the  compara- 
tive quality  of  the  general  run  of  farms  going  under  the  hammer.  If 
foreclosures  are  confined  to  the  poorer  places  in  a  community  the 
effect  on  the  general  value  structure  is  probably  less  than  if  the  hand 
of  hard  luck  is  seen  to  reach  for  farms  usually  conceded  to  be  among 
the  better  class.  The  effect  on  values  is  hkewise  influenced  by  the 
disposal  pohcies  of  the  new  involuntary  owners  and  the  necessity  or  de- 
sir  abihty  of  their  moving  the  properties. 

Reports  suggest  that  the  larger  mortgage  institutions  are  avoiding 
an}^  policies  indicative  of  ''forcing  the  market,"  but  disposal  policies 
are  not  uniform.  They  vary  from  a  pohcy  of  taking  their  losses 
now,  often  at  substantial  price  concessions  in  order  to  get  the  real 
estate  off  the  books,  to  a  policy  of  management  and  holding  with  the 
expectation  of  getting  their  investment  out  later.  The  satisfactory 
management  of  many  small  scattered  properties  presents  a  number 
of  problems.  Tenant  results  generally  are  considered  none  too  satis- 
factory from  the  income  and  property-maintenance  points  of  view, 
and  operation  by  means  of  hired  labor  under  company  management 
has  not  always  yielded  satisfactory  results.  Diificulty  of  getting  good 
tenants  and  necessity  of  tenant  financing  are  also  reported.  Satis- 
factory handling  of  foreclosed  properties  particularly  for  small, 
individual,  and  frequently  absentee  holders,  is  conceded  to  represent 
a  problem,  a  problem  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  observers  is  leading 
to  the  development  of  the  ''management  service." 

For  the  larger  institutions,  discussion  has  centered  upon  attacking 
the  problem  through  joining  forces  in  various  ways.  Exchange  of 
properties  has  been  suggested  for  example  in  order  to  consolidate 
holdings  into  more  compact  territory  and  thus  facilitate  independent 


17  See,  for  example,  Gray,  L.  C,  and  Lloyd,  0.  G.,  farm  land  values  in  iowa,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui. 
No.  874  il3). 
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management  hy  existing  field  forces.  Joint  management  through  a 
common  field  force  jointly  supported,  but  with  existing  property 
ownerships  retained,  has  also  been  advocated.  Jointly  supported 
subsidiary  realty  corporations  into  which  both  property  and  manage- 
ment shall  be  transferred,  is  a  third  plan  which  has  been  advanced. 
Real  estate  holding  companies  organized  as  subsidiaries  of  individual 
financial  institutions  are  not  new  to  the  present  situation. 

Problems  of  satisfactory  operation  are  not  conducive  to  holding 
acquired  real  estate  any  longer  than  necessary.  Not  only  is  the 
commonly  repeated  statement  true,  generally  speaking,  that  ''no 
mortgagee  wants  land,"  especially  under  existing  conditions  with 
regard  to  reahzing  promptly  and  adequately  upon  the  security,  but 
the  requirements  of  law  and  banking  practice  are  on  the  side  of  as 
early  liquidation  as  possible.  State  laws  governing  insurance  com- 
panies, for  example,  usually  place  a  Hmit  on  the  length  of  time  for 
which  acquired  properties  may  be  retained.  This  period  commonly 
varies  from  two  to  five  years,  although  an  extension  of  time  may 
be  granted.  Sound  banking  practice  ordinarily  dictates  early  liquida- 
tion, as  does  the  rather  general  pohcy  of  writing  off  the  acquired  realty 
maintained  by  supervising  banking  authorities.  With  regard  to  the 
real-estate  holdings  of  banks  in  receivership,  the  view  generally  is 
one  in  favor  of  early  Hquidation  of  the  assets,  if  possible. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  borrowed  funds  for  farm  purchase  have 
ordinarily  come  from  sources  other  than  organized  institutions.  In 
a  recent  study  made  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  {19) 
for  example,  the  proportion  of  mortgage  money  furnished  by  former 
owners  in  13  representative  townships  varied  from  20  to  25  per  cent 
during  the  period  1915-1918,  reached  36-39  per  cent  ui  1920  and  1921, 
and  declined  to  21  per  cent  in  1925.  In  addition,  private  mortgage 
investors  supphed  some  29  per  cent  of  the  total  recorded  mortgage 
money  in  1915,  and  from  22  to  23  per  cent  in  1920  and  1921  and 
thereafter.  The  probabihties  are  that  on  these  two  groups,  generally 
spealdng,  the  pressure  for  early  Hquidation  is  hea\dest,  and  the  tend- 
ency to  give  concessions  the  greatest. 

Headway  in  handling  the  acquired  real  estate  situation  is  being 
made,  but  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  acquired  real  estate  still  remains 
an  important  problem.  Furthermore,  although  the  general  feehng 
is  that  on  the  whole  the  peak  of  foreclosures  has  been  passed,  satis- 
factory marketing  of  the  accumulated  supply,  in  the  opinion  of  ob- 
servers generally,  will  hardly  be  accomplished  in  a  year  under  the 
existmg  rather  duU  conditions  of  the  farm-lands  market.  It  is  a 
buyers'  market,  and  although  farms  are  not  being  ''given  away," 
the  fact  remains  that  those  who  wish  to  move  farms  in  the  present 
market  are  offering  unusually  hberal  terms,  particularly  on  the  less 
desirable  tracts. 

The  precise  effect  of  the  foreclosed  farm  situation  upon  the  value 
structure  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate.  In  some  States,  such  as 
Montana  and  Georgia,  where  the  number  of  acquired  properties  is 
known  to  be  large,  that  influence  apparently  has  largely  been  exerted, 
and  the  unfavorable  factors  have  already  been  rather  generally 
discounted.  The  bureau's  index  of  values  is  based  upon  estimated 
values  and  as  such,  may  lean  toward  asking  prices  which  may  or 
may  not  be  reahzed  in  actual  sales,  especially  in  these  times  when 
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bona  fide  sales  are  too  few  to  set  a  ''prevailing  market  price.'' 
The  bureau's  index  values  may  also  lean  somewhat  toward  the  values 
of  the  ''going"  farms  and  as  such  may  not  always  fully  reflect  farms 
at  the  moment  not  in  active  operation  and  considered  to  have  more 
or  less  temporarily  gone  out  of  use. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  recorded  foreclosures  and  similar 
defaults  may  for  a  time  accompany  an  indicated  stabilization  of  values. 
Particularly  in  times  of  general  market  stagnation,  some  mortgagees 
may  deem  it  advisable  to  arrange  with,  the  mortgagor  to  remain 
and  make  the  best  of  things  until  a  turn  for  the  better  puts  the  mort- 
gagee's  security  in  better  market  position  to  be  realized  upon. 
He  may  prefer  this  rather  than  to  deal  with  other  tenants  or  to  run 
the  chance  of  the  farm  being  unoccupied,  with  the  consequent  deteri- 
oration and  lack  of  attention  which  vacancy  usually  entails. 

DETERIORATION  OF  AGRICULTURE'S  PHYSICAL  PLANT  USUAL  ACCOMPANIMENT 

OF  DEPRESSIONS 

Depreciation  of  agriculture's  physical  plant,  although  undoubtedly 
a  comparatively  minor  influence  among  the  many  bearing,  upon  farm 
real  estate  values,  is  usually  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  an  accom- 
paniment of  prolonged  periods  of  depression.  Farm  maintenance 
generaUy  tends  to  the  minimum,  particularly  in  the  low-income  acres 
and  on  the  farms  of  the  relatively  poorest  qualities.  Buildings  do  not 
always  receive  normal  repair  or  replacement,  and  they  suffer  from 
excessive  depreciation.  The  fire  risk  increases.  Middle-western 
insurance  losses  on  farm  buildings  have  been  abnormally  heavy  during 
recent  years.  Upkeep  of  drainage  works  and  terraces,  the  control 
of  erosion,  washing  and  leaching,  and  brush  and  weed  control  tend  to 
suffer.  Former  outlays  and  practices  for  maintenance  of  soil  fertility 
frequently  tend  tov/ard  curtailment,  and  maintenance  of  income 
necessary  for  keeping  out  of  the  sheriff" 's  hands  proceeds  at  the 
expense  of  capital  depletion.  Mortgagees  often  find  that  adequate 
maintenance  of  their  acquired  properties  pending  disposal  is  a  problem. 

VALUES  CONTINUED  THEIR  GENERAL  DRIFT  TOWARD  PRE-WAR  LEVELS 

The  chart  of  price  relationships  (Fig.  2)  indicates  the  continued  drift 
of  values  toward  pre-war  levels. In  the  bureau's  index  average 
per  acre  values  in  some  States  are  now  at  or  below  pre-war  levels. 

Some  of  the  possible  forces  operating  in  the  continued  downward 
drift  of  the  national  average  of  values  in  the  face  of  the  recovery  in 
products  prices  and  incomes  shown  in  Figures  1  and  2  have  already 
been  touched  upon  in  discussions  of  various  factors  apparently  at  work 
on  the  downside  of  middle-western  values.  Aliddle-western  values 
naturaUy  weigh  heavily  in  the  national  average.  The  dependence 
of  the  "post-war  level"  upon  the  particular  period  chosen  as  "pre- 
war"— ^largely  a  statistical  question — has  been  related  in  an  earher 

15  To  quote  a  recent  middle- western  comment  on  that  point : "  The  valuer  of  farm  lands  have  been  exceed- 
ingly indefinite  for  the  past  few  years.  *  *  *  Strictly  speakine,  we  have  had  no  real  land  prices  *  *  * 
in  the  last  5  or  6  years.  Sales  were  few  and  a  large  part  of  those  made  under  forced  conditions."  It  is  also 
significant  that  a  State  of  the  Middle  West  which  for  20  years  has  equalized  tax  assessments  upon  the 
basis  of  carefully  verified  sales  of  farm  real  estate  recently  abandoned  that  practice  because  the  number  of 
voluntary  sales  now  is  too  small  to  afford  a  sufficient  basis.  Estimates  are  being  relied  upon  as  the  best 
substitute  under  existing  conditions. 

IS  In  obtaining  farm  real  estate  values  in  dollars  of  uniform  purchasing  power  on  this  chart,  the  all-com- 
modities index  for  12  months  centered  on  Mar.  1  was  used,  base  1912-1914.  Because  figiires  for  a  few  of  the 
later  months  were  not  available,  the  1927-28  all-commodities  average  was  partly  estimated. 
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publication,  together  with  the  comparative  levels  of  the  bureau's 
index  and  of  the  valuations  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
{25,  p.  18). 


Table  12. — Index  numbers  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  1910-1927 
[Base  1910-1914=100  per  cent] 


Commodities  used  in  production 

All 

Com- 

modi- 

ties 

Corn- 

ties 

bought 

All 

bought 

for 

Build- 

com- 

ties 

for 

Wages 

use 

Taxes 

ing 

modi- 

bought 

both 

paid 

in 

on 

ma- 

Eqinp- 

ties 

for 

pro- 

to 

pro- 

farm 

Ma- 

Ferti- 

terials 

ment 

bought 

family 

duc- 

hired 

duc- 

prop- 

Year and  date 

Feed 

chin- 

lizer 

lor 

and 

6660.  '■ 

for 

main- 

tion 

labor 

tion 

erty  ' 

ery 

other 

sup- 

use 

te- 

and 

plus 

than 

plies 

in 

nance  2 

family 

wages 

house 

pro- 

main- 

paid 

duc- 

te- 

to 

tion 

nance 

hired 

labor 

1910 

92 

101 

97 

100 

101 

98 

98 

98 

97 

98 

1911 

108 

103 

97 

103 

100 

103 

100 

101 

97 

101 

1912  _ 

90 
108 

100 

98 

101 

103 

100 

105 

QQ 

ao 

iUi 

inn 

lUi 

QQ 

yy 

1913     -    -  — 

104 

101 

100 

94 

102 

QQ 

yy 

ion 

104 

102 

1914. -  — 

102 

98 

101 

93 

99 

101 

99 

iUi 

101 

100 

inn 

1915 

98 

101 

113 

102 

106 

117 

103 

107 

106 

102 

103 

102 

1916 

129 

111 

122 

118 

129 

112 

121 

125 

123 

112 

119 

104 

1917 

186 

132 

139 

137 

156 

141 

152 

148 

150 

140 

149 

106 

1918 

196 

160 

173 

161 

180 

188 

176 

180 

178 

176 

176 

118 

1919- -  -  - 

208 

178 

185 

189 

179 

264 

214 

205 

206 

196 

130 

1920 

133 

188 

189 

205 

188 

149 

175 

227 

206 

239 

189 

155 

1921 -    -    . -  - - 

91 

175 

159 

156 

151 

125 

142 

165 

156 

150 

144 

01  7 

1922 

118 

156 

131 

159 

139 

133 

140 

160 

152 

146 

142 

232 

1923 

128 

151 

128 

160 

138 

142 

142 

161 

153 

166 

147 

246 

1924-  --  

135 

155 

122 

159 

131 

148 

143 

162 

154 

100 

148 

/■iy 

1925  

145 

158 

131 

163 

136 

170 

149 

165 

159 

168 

154 

250 

1926  

120 

156 

129 

163 

142 

190 

144 

164 

156 

171 

150 

253 

1927  

124 

157 

123 

164 

134 

192 

144 

161 

154 

170 

150 

258 

1926: 

Jan. 15  

126 

155 

130 

162 

140 

183 

145 

165 

157 

159 

148 

Apr.  15 

119 

156 

128 

163 

143 

191 

144 

164 

156 

166 

149 

June  15--  . 

119 

156 

132 

163 

146 

196 

145 

165 

157 

174 

152 

Sept.  15  

122 

156 

127 

162 

144 

188 

145 

163 

156 

176 

152 

Dec.  lo__ 

115 

156 

128 

162 

140 

192 

143 

163 

155 

162 

147 

1927: 

Mar.  15  

117 

157 

121 

164 

137 

202 

143 

161 

154 

166 

148 

June  15 

128 

157 

121 

164 

133 

202 

145 

161 

155 

172 

151 

Sept.  15  

130 

157 

125 

164 

133 

181 

145 

161 

154 

175 

152 

Dec.  15-  - 

123 

157 

125 

161 

132 

181 

142 

161 

153 

161 

147 

1928: 

Mar.  15  

130 

156 

133 

160 

132 

181 

145 

162 

155 

166 

149 

June  15 

143 

157 

133 

160 

130 

181 

148 

162 

156 

170 

153 

Compiled  from  prices  reported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  retail  dealers  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  index  numbers  include  only  commodities  bought  by  farmers;  the  commodities  being  weighted 
according  to  purchases  reported  by  actual  farmers  in  farm-management  and  rural-life  studies  from  1920  to 
1925. 


1  1912-1914  =  100. 

2  Includes  food,  clothing,  household  operating  expenses,  furnitxn-e  and  furnishings,  and  building  material 
for  house. 

3 1914=100. 


From  the  point  of  view  of  indicated  earning  power  alone,  the  post- 
war levels  of  our  principal  products  relative  to  pre-war  (Tables  2  and 
3)  especially  when  compared  with  the  post-war  levels  of  cost  items 
(Table  12)  seem  to  argue  for  a  post-war  level  of  real  estate  values  not 
far  above  pre-war  values.  The  composite  farm  price  of  30  major 
products  for  the  last  seven  years,  for  example,  has  failed  to  rise  much 
more  than  a  third  above  pre-war  values  as  compared  with  levels  of 
expenditure  items,  such  as  taxes  two  and  one-half  times  the  pre-war 
level,  machinery  more  than  a  half  higher,  building  materials  two- 
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thirds  higher,  and  wages  two-thirds  higher.  A  general  composite  of 
the  commodities  used  in  production,  plus  wages  to  hired  labor,  but 
exclusive  of  taxes,  stands  50  per  cent  higher.  The  index  of  com- 
modites  bought  for  family  maintenance,  each  weighted  according  to 
its  relative  importance  in  the  farm  budget,  stands  60  per  cent  higher 
than  before  the  war.  Indicated  increases  in  the  Nation's  physical 
volume  of  agricultural  output,  together  with  indicated  efficiencies  in 
agricultural  production  {5,  14,  21),  have  been  offsets  to  these  price 
levels  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Hovv^ever,  what  the  net  effect  on 
real-estate  incomes  has  been  as  compared  ^\'ith  pre-war  incomes  can 
not  at  this  time  be  told,  as  adequate  data  on  the  subject  are  not 
available. 

The  varying  levels  of  farm  real  estate  values  existing  at  the  present 
time  in  the  various  States  (Table  1)  are  not  easy  of  explanation. 
TThen  the  postwar  cost  levels  of  Table  12  are  related  to  the  varying 
postwar  price  levels  of  the  principal  products  produced  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country,  some  light  is  thrown  upon  sectional  differ- 
ences in  postwar  levels  of  farm  real  estate  values.  Further  ground 
is  given  for  differing  postwar  levels  of  value  and  movements  in  value 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  when  to  these  two  com-ponents 
of  earning  power  are  added  other  considerations.  There  are  regional 
differences  in  the  extent  of  foreclosed  and  other  distress  farms  hanging 
over  the  market.  The  extent  to  which  a  pre-war  narrowing  ratio  of 
land  income  to  value  is  being  replaced  by  a  postwar  -vndening  one  is 
not  the  same  everywhere.  Special  factors  have  entered  into  values, 
such  as  the  disastrous  boll-weevil  ravages  in  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina in  1921  and  years  following,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite 
influence  exerted  by  such  factors  as  the  suburban  movement  in  New 
England  and  the  use  of  the  combine  in  western  Kansas. 

WHAT  ARE  FARM  BUILDINGS  WORTH? 

That  farm  buildings  frequently  are  not  worth  their  cost  is  an  every- 
day fact  among  appraisers.  That  is,  they  are  not  v/orth  their  cost  on 
something  approaching  a  reproduction  new  basis  less  depreciation  to 
the  farm  as  a  going  concern,  and  not  represented  at  that  figure  in 
sales  price. 

A  glance  at  Figure  5  will  show  what  a  puzzle  the  question  ''What 
are  farm  buildings  worth?"  becomes  in  the  older  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  Northeast.  In  the  nine  Northeastern  States 
in  1925  the  value  of  buildings  as  reported  in  the  census  {24)  comprised 
half  or  more  of  the  total  value  of  the  real  estate.  In  individual 
States  the  properties  ran  as  high  as  55  per  cent  of  total  real-estate 
value  in  Connecticut  and  57  per  cent  in  Alassachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire. 

The  problem  of  building  valuation  not  only  enters  into  the  question 
of  appraisal  of  the  real  estate  for  taxation  or  loans,  but  also  concerns 
the  fire-insurance  companies.  With  reference  to  sections  of  Ohio,  for 
example,  it  has  been  reported  {3)  that  frequently  it  is  possible  for  a 
farmer  to  take  the  insurance  money  received  after  a  fire  and  buy  an 
entire  adjoining  farm  \\uth  the  buildings  on  it.  Great  changes  have 
taken  place  since  many  of  these  buildings  were  first  built.  The  old- 
fashioned  farm  home  with  8  or  10  or  even  more  rooms  has  become 
obsolete  with  the  disappearance  of  the  large  famihes  and  wdth  the 
replacement  of  the  large  labor  force  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
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development  of  farm  machinery.  In  the  older  sections  of  the  North- 
east farmers  to-day  are  not  building  the  large  barns  they  once  did, 
and  when  a  big  barn  burns  it  usually  is  replaced  by  a  smaller  one. 

The  problem  of  building  valuations  is  not  confined  to  the  North- 
east. In  recent  years  comments  such  as  selling  the  land  and  giving 
away  the  buildings"  formerly  heard  only  in  the  Northeast  have  been 
heard  further  west.  The  problem  has  been  brought  into  increasing 
prominence  by  the  upward  trend  of  farm-building  values  since  1920 
contrasted  with  the  downward  trend  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate  as 
a  whole.  A  rather  striking  result  of  the  1925  census  enumxeration 
was  the  disclosure  that,  although  the  value  of  the  farm  real  estate 
(land  and  buildings  together)  had  decreased  in  total  value  23  per 
cent  since  1920,  and  on  a  per  acre  basis  had  decreased  25  per  cent, 


Fig.  5.    Farm  Real  Estate:  Percentage  of  Value  Represented  by  Build- 
ings, 1925 

Increased  farm  building  valuations  combined  with  lowered  real  estate  valuations  since  1920  have 
raised  the  proportion  of  total  values  represented  by  buildings.  In  nine  of  the  Northeastern 
States  reported  building  values  reached  50  per  cent  or  more 


the  total  value  of  buildings  for  the  country  increased  2.3  per  cent 
and  on  a  per  acre  basis  5.7  per  cent.  In  many  States  where  the  total 
value  of  the  real  estate  declined  sharply,  value  of  buildings  declined 
little  or  actually  increased. 

The  various  considerations  entering  into  this  contrasting  move- 
ment, together  with  the  data  showing  the  changes  for  each  State, 
have  been  discussed  in  earlier  reports  on  the  farm  real  estate  situa- 
tion. One  of  the  principal  factors  no  doubt  has  been  the  continued 
high  level  of  postwar  building  costs.  As  is  indicated  by  Table  13, 
farm  building-material  costs  (materials  only — labor  is  excluded)  in 
1923  and  1924  were  as  high  as  in  1918  and  have  risen  even  higher 
since  1924.  Values  as  reported  by  farmers  in  the  census  enumera- 
tion probably  are  estimated  largely  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  replace- 
ment new,  less  estimated  depreciation,  without  full  allowance  being 
made  for  obsolescence. 
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Table  13. — Index  numbers  oj  -prices  -paid  by  farmers  for  building  materials,  1910- 

1927 

(1910-1914=100) 


Year 

JMaterial 
for  house 

Material 
for  other 
buildings 

All 
building 
material 

1910  

100.5 

100.4 

104.4 

1911  

102.9 

102.5 

106.7 

1912  

103.7 

103.3 

107.6 

1913  

100.1 

100.9 

104.7 

1914  

92.8 

92.9 

96.6 

1915  

100.5 

101.8 

105.5 

1916  

113.7 

117.5 

121.  1 

1917  

133.4 

136.7 

141.2 

1918  

159.9 

161.2 

167.3 

Year 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Material 
for  house 


201.1 
212.3 
157.9 
165. 1 
166.9 
167.2 
171.6 
172.8 
176.0 


Material 
for  other 
buildings 


189.3 
205.0 
156.2 
159.2 
160.3 
159.3 
162.8 
162.7 
163.5 


All 
building 
material 


200.4 
215.4 
163.0 
167.3 
168.7 
168.0 
172.0 
172.2 
173.8 


The  result  of  the  contrary  movement  of  building  valuations  and 
values  of  the  real  estate  as  a  whole,  as  recorded,  has  been  that  a  greater 
and  greater  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  the  farm  is  becoming 
represented  in  the  buildings.  This  is  illustrated  in  Table  14  which 
shows  the  proportions  as  reported  by  the  censuses  of  1910,  1920,  and 
1925  {24).  Every  geographic  division  and  every  State,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  shows  an  increased  proportion  in  buildings  in  1925  as 
compared  with  both  1920  and  1910.  The  increase  in  proportion 
shown  for  1925  is  frequently  comparatively  large  particularly  in  the 
New  Eno;land,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  East  North  Central  divisions. 


Table  14. — Farm  real  estate:  Percentage  of  total  value  represented  by  buildings 
by  geographic  divisions  and  States,  1910,  1920,  and  1925 

[Based  on  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census] 


Division  and  State 


United  States  . 

New  England  

Middle  Atlantic  

East  North  Central- 
West  North  Central. 

South  Atlantic  

East  South  Central - 
West  South  Central- 
Mountain  

Pacific  

New  England: 

Maine  

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  

Massachusetts. . 
Rhode  Island- 
Connecticut  

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania- -- 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio  

Indiana  

Illinois  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota. - 
South  Dakota... 


1910 

1920 

1925 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

18.2 

17.3 

23.7 

46.8 

46.8 

54.3 

40.1 

44.7 

52.4 

18.5 

19.4 

27.7 

13.4 

12.8 

19.5 

24.3 

23.1 

27.3 

23.7 

20.4 

26.3 

13.2 

14.0 

15.8 

n.o 

11.4 

15.4 

9.4 

10.8 

13.7 

45.8 

43.9 

50.6 

48.2 

47.3 

57.0 

48.1 

47.9 

53.5 

45.7 

48.4 

56.6 

46.3 

45.0 

61.5 

47.8 

46.8 

54.8 

40.3 

44.3 

52.7 

42.8 

43.2 

50.4 

39.4 

45.3 

52.6 

22.3 

24.3 

33.2 

16.7 

17.0 

25.2 

12.3 

12.5 

18.4 

31.7 

33.2 

40.4 

24. 1 

26.0 

36.3 

19.3 

16.7 

24.9 

14.0 

12. 1 

19.9 

15.7 

15.3 

22.0 

11.2 

14. 1 

20.3 

10.2 

9.8 

16.4 

Division  and  State 


West  North  Central 
Continued, 

Nebraska  

Kansas  

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Georgia  

Florida  

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky  

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas  

Louisiana  

Oklahoma  

Texas  

Mountain: 

Montana  

Idaho.-   

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Utah...   

Nevada  

Pacific: 

Washington.  

Oregon  

California  


1910 


Per  cent 
11.0 
11.5 

34.3 
32.4 
25.8 
21.7 
24.9 
19.2 
22.7 
20.7 


23.7 
22.7 
24.7 
24.0 

20.5 
20.9 
12. 1 
11.4 

9.8 
10.2 

9.2 
1L2 

n.7 

10.4 
15.4 

n.o 


Per  cent 
10.3 
12.5 
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In  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  the  percentage  in  the  five-year 
period  from  1920  to  1925  increased  from  47  to  57;  in  New  York  from 
44  to  53;  in  Indiana  from  17  to  25;  in  Wisconsin  from  26  to  36;  in 
Iowa  from  12  to  20;  in  Colorado  from  12  to  17;  in  Washington  from 
13  to  20;  in  Kentucky  from  20  to  27  and  in  South  Carolina  from  20  to 
24.  In  a  majority  of  States  the  proportions  changed  but  slightly 
from  1910  to  1920,  although  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  the 
building  ratio  of  45  per  cent  for  1920  was  appreciably  above  that  of 
39  in  1910.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Mississippi  the  1920  proportion  of 
19  per  cent  as  reported  was  appreciably  below  the  24  per  cent  reported 
in  1910. 

Furthermore,  the  indications  are  that  the  building  ratios  have  not 
declined  appreciably  since  1925.  In  fact,  with  the  generally  continued 
downward  course  in  farm  real  estate  values  (Table  1)  as  contrasted 
with  the  upward  course  of  farm  building-material  costs  (Table  13) 
and  of  hired  farm  labor  (Table  12),  the  proportion  of  the  total  value 
of  the  real  estate  represented  by  buildings  estimated  on  the  reproduc- 
tion basis  commonly  used  may  have  increased  still  further. 

This  recent  trend  has  reemphasized  the  old  question  "What  are 
farm  buildings  worth?  "  The  preliminary  results  of  a  middle-western 
appraisal  study  in  progress  in  the  department  are  of  interest.  (Table 
15.  In  this  study  the  buildings  were  valued  on  basis  of  cost  of  repro- 
duction less  depreciation.  By  the  statistical  process  of  multiple  curvi- 
linear correlation  the  net  effect  of  the  value  of  buildings,  so  estimated, 
upon  the  value  of  the  real  estate  in  its  entirety,  was  ascertained.  The 
many  considerations  entering  into  the  problem  and  the  method  will 
not  be  entered  into  here,  but  it  is  planned  to  treat  them  in  later 
publications  on  that  subject. 

Table  15. — Approximate  value  per  acre  added  to  the  real  estate  by  successive  incre- 
ments of  buildings  valued  at  cost  of  replacement  new  less  depreciation 


Succes- 
sive in- 
crements 
of  build- 
ing value  1 
added 
per  acre 

Increase 
in  the 

value  of 

the  real 
estate 

per  acre 

Total 
value  1 
of  the 
buildings 
added 
per  acre 

Average 
value  of 
the  real 
estate 
per  acre 

Succes- 
sive in- 
crements 
of  build- 
ing valuei 
added 
per  acre 

Increase 
in  the 

value  of 

the  real 
estate 

per  acre 

Total 
value  1 
of  the 
buildings 
added 
per  acre 

Average 
value  of 
the  real 
estate 
per  acre 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

0 

0 

0 

170 

12.  50 

3 

87.  50 

231 

12.  50 

20 

12. 50 

190 

12.  50 

2 

100. 00 

233 

12.  50 

15 

25. 00 

205 

12.  50 

1 

112.  50 

234 

12.  50 

8 

37.  50 

213 

12.  50 

0 

125. 00 

234 

12.50 

6 

50.00 

219 

12.  50 

0 

137.  50 

234 

12.  50 

5 

62.  50 

224 

12.  50 

0 

150.  00 

234 

12.  50 

4 

75. 00 

228 

1  AH  building  values  on  depreciated  basis. 


SMALL  FARMS  HAVE  DECLINED  LEAST  IN  VALUE 

Since  the  publication  of  last  year's  survey  additional  data  from  the 
agricultural  census  of  1925  {24)  have  been  made  available  which 
permit  of  a  comparison  of  the  changes  in  values  since  1920  according 
to  size  of  farm.  Although  interpretation  of  changes  in  value  by  size 
groups  requires  the  observance  of  several  qualifications,  the  available 


20  See  also,  Ezekiel,  M.  factors  affecting  farmers'  earnings  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
XJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  No.  1400  {12). 
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data  (Table  16)  indicate  that  on  the  whole  the  smaller  farms  declined 
least  in  value  or  actually  increased  in  value;  and  that  the  larger  farms 
declined  relatively  more. 

Although  varying  between  the  divisions,  this  tendency  was  dem- 
onstrated in  greater  or  less  degree  for  all  geographic  divisions  except 
the  East  South  Central  and  West  South  Central,  for  which  the 
reported  change  in  values  was  nearly  the  same  for  all  size  groups. 
Because,  for  census  purposes,  cropper  tracts  in  the  South  are  con- 
sidered as  separate  farms,  although  they  are  parts  of  plantations  in 
both  ownership  and  operation,  census  comparisons  involving  the 
number  of  farms  are  not  on  a  comparable  basis  as  between  the  South 
and  other  sections  of  the  country.  Croppers  are  essentially  hired 
plantation  laborers  and  not  independent  tenants.  As  far  as  values 
are  concerned,  therefore,  greater  uniformity  in  behavior  would  be 
expected.  In  the  Pacific  division  also  the  relative  change  in  values 
by  size  is  not  so  regular  as  elsewhere,  although  the  value  of  the  very 
large  tracts  of  500  acres  and  over  fell  more  than  the  value  of  groups 
less  than  500  acres  in  size. 


Table  16. — Farm  real  estate:  Average  value  per  acre — 1925  and  percentage  change 
in  value  per  acre  from  1920  to  1925,  by  size  of  farm,  for  the  United  States  and 
geographic  divisions  ^ 


Size  group  (acres) 

United  States 

New  England 

Middle  Atlantic 

East  North 
Central 

West  North 
Central 

Value 
per  acre 

Change 
in  value 

Value 
per  acre 

Change 
in  value 

Value 
per  acre 

Change 
in  value 

Value 
per  acre 

Change 
in  value 

Value 
per  acre 

Change 
in  value 

All  farms   

Under  20  

20  to  49  

50  to  99  

100  to  174  

175  to  499  

500  to  999  

1,000  and  over  .  

Dollars 
53.  52 

Per  cent 
-22.9 

Dollars 
57. 11 

Per  cent 
+5.8 

Dollars 
74.  68 

Per  cent 
+.9 

Dollars 
97.  77 

Per  cent 
-22.9 

Dollars 
66.64 

Per  cent 
-30.0 

244.  57 
91.87 
72.  65 
70.  21 
61.30 
33.  62 
13.  95 

+1.5 
-9.5 
-17.9 
-23.3 
-25.8 
-28.2 
-32.1 

424.23 
144.  22 
68.  68 
45.  75 
35.61 
32. 11 
25. 10 

+.8 
+6.1 
+2.4 

+.8 
-2.4 
-3.5 
-13.5 

422. 18 
151. 18 
85.  91 
61.37 
47.66 
51.04 
37.  22 

+7.3 
+5.4 
-2.3 
-4.8 
-4.7 
-5.1 
-11.4 

397.  52 
119.  03 
93.  03 
92.  70 
97.  57 
84.68 
67.  49 

+9.4 
-9. 1 
-20.3 
-25.1 
-27.5 
-22.9 
-3.2 

449.40 
117.  02 
95.  34 
94.  48 
73.  74 
38.  07 
18.  50 

-1.6 
-18.4 
-27.7 
-31.4 
-33.2 
-32.2 
-32.4 

Size  group  (acres) 

South  Atlantic 

East  South 
Central 

West  South 
Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Value 
per  acre 

Change 
in  value 

Value 
per  acre 

Change 
in  value 

Value 
per  acre 

Change 
in  value 

Value 
per  acre 

Change 
in  value 

Value 
per  acre 

Change 
in  value 

Under  20  

20  to  49  

50  to  99  

100  to  174  

175  to  499  

500  to  999  

1,000  and  over  

Dollars 
46.28 

Per  cent 
-13.0 

Dollars 
35. 14 

Per  cent 
-24.3 

Dollars 
30. 05 

Per  cent 
-17.1 

Dollars 
16.  50 

Per  cent 
-38.8 

Dollars 
82. 85 

Per  cent 
-0.4 

150.  08 
68.  06 
49.  93 
41.23 
36.  73 
32.  03 
26. 14 

+4.2 
-12.3 
-16.9 
-17.3 
-18.4 
-18.9 

+1.5 

83.  74 
45.  92 
34.  78 
29.94 
29.99 
29.54 
24.  30 

-26.4 
-27.1 
-23.4 
-24.6 
-26.7 
-26.6 
-23.6 

98. 02 
56.  87 
50.  72 
43.  63 
36. 71 
28. 13 
10.  92 

-16.8 
-18.8 
-18.8 
-16.5 
-17.7 
-18.2 
-23.7 

381. 85 
148. 18 
101.  03 
51.48 
25.  89 
15.  25 
7.  30 

+5.7 
-23.2 
-28.  2 
-22. 1 
-24.0 
-38.2 
-45.6 

865. 16 
387.  28 
234.  02 
124.  51 
88.06 
52.  33 
27.  98 

+1.9 
-4.4 
-2.2 
+1.7 
+.5 
-17.1 
-18.6 

Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

1  Minus  (— )  denotes  decrease;  plus  (+)  denotes  increase. 


In  addition  to  the  qualifications  imposed  by  the  separate  enumera- 
tion of  cropper  farms  in  the  South,  comparison  of  average  values  as 
between  two  different  periods  is  also  affected  by  changes  in  the  kind 
and  quahty  of  farms  w^hich  make  up  the  composite.    The  same  pro- 
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portions  of  different  kinds  and  qualities  may  not  be  included  each 
time.  If  new  farms  of  a  lower  grade  than  those  existing  before  the 
addition  was  made  have  been  added  to  any  size  group,  for  example, 
the  average  value  per  acre  of  the  group  would  be  lowered  even  though 
the  average  value  of  the  group  before  addition  of  the  new  farms 
might  have  remained  wholly  unchanged. 

Similarly,  if  a  number  of  poorer  farms  enumerated  in  1920,  for 
example,  were  not  counted  in  1925,  the  average  value  per  acre  of  that 
particular  size  group  would  automatically  be  higher  in  1925  than  in 
1920,  even  though  the  values  of  identical  farms  included  both  times 
remained  unchanged.    Other  examples  will  suggest  themselves. 

When,  therefore,  the  question  to  be  answered  is  what  the  same 
kind  of  farm  is  worth  now  as  compared  with  5  or  10  years  ago,  the 
complicating  factor  of  a  shifting  farming  area  must  be  kept  in  mind. 
The  importance  and  results  of  this  factor  upon  the  general  average 
value  of  all  sizes  and  types  combined  have  been  discussed  in  earlier 
publications.  In  general,  large  additions  to  the  enumerated  area  in 
certain  Mountain  States  during  the  5-year  period  from  January  1, 
1920,  to  January  1,  1925,  presumably  of  the  poorer  grades,  brought 
the  per  acre  value  down  materially  and  exaggerated  the  true  change 
in  the  value  level.  In  the  South  and  Northeast  declines  in  total 
acreage  presumably  of  the  poorer  grades  'Agoing  out "  had  the  opposite 
effect  and  probably  made  declines  in  general  per  acre  values  as  computed 
from  the  census  totals  appear  less  than  they  really  were.  In  addition  it 
is  now  apparent  from  Table  17  that  in  the  two  Northeastern  divi- 
sions and  in  the  Pacific  division  large  increases  in  the  number  of  the 
smaller,  high-valued  properties  recorded  in  1925,  as  compared  with 
the  number  in  1920,  also  affected  the  general  average  upward. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  the  1925  additions  to  the  20-acre  class, 
for  example,  may  also  have  resulted  in  average  per  acre  values  which 
either  exaggerated  or  understated  the  true  change  in  value  which  have 
actually  taken  place  since  1920  for  the  same  kind  and  quality  of  farms. 
The  net  effect  of  all  types  of  shifting  that  are  taking  place  at  the  same 
time  in  an  area  as  large  as  a  geographic  division  or  even  a  State  is 
difficult  to  ascertain,  but  the  shifting  area  is  a  factor  of  greater  or  less 
importance  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  making  comparisons  of  change. 

Some  light  upon  the  shifting  number  of  properties  going  to  make 
up  the  averages  from  which  the  percentages  of  change  given  in  Table 
16  were  computed  is  given  by  Table  17.  In  all  divisions,  the  num- 
ber of  the  smallest  farms  increased;  in  some  cases  the  number  in- 
creased substantially.  In  all  divisions  but  the  Mountain,  the  num- 
bers in  the  larger  size  groups  generally  showed  a  decrease. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  different  size  groups  in  the  total 
number  in  1910,  1920,  and  1925  is  given  in  Table  18.  The  propor- 
tions on  the  whole  have  remained  more  constant  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  proportion  of  farms  in  the  20-acres-and-under 
class  was  higher  in  all  divisions  in  1925  than  in  1920;  and  in  all  but 
the  East  North  Central  and  Mountain  divisions,  was  greater  than  in 
1910.  The  only  appreciable  changes  in  proportions  in  favor  of  the 
larger  farms  were  found  in  the  Mountain  States,  where  the  groups  of 
175  acres  and  above  have  shown  increases  since  1910.  In  the  south- 
ern divisions  the  generally  large  proportion  of  all  farms  found  in  the 
smaller  size  groups  probably  is  chiefly,  though  by  no  means  wholly, 
owing  to  the  classification  of  cropper  tracts  as  farms, 
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Table  17. — Number  of  farms:  Total  in  1925  and  -percentage  of  change  from  1920 
to  1925  by  size  of  farm,  for  the  United  States  and  geographic  divisions  ^ 


Size  group  (acres) 

United  States 

New  England 

Middle  At- 
lantic 

East  North 
Central 

West  North 
Central 

Num- 
ber 

Change 

Num- 
ber 

Change 



Num- 
ber 

Change 

Num- 

Change 

Num- 

Change 

All  farms  _  .  . 

Under  20  

20  to  49  

50  to  99  

100  to  174  

175  to  499  -- 

500  to  999  

1,000  and  over  

6,371,640 

Per  cent 
-1.2 

159, 489 

Per  cent 
+1.9 

418, 868 

Per  cent 
-1.5 

1,051,572 

Per  cent 
-3.1 

1,111,314 

Per  cent 
+1.3 

966,  584 
1,450,643 
1,421,078 
1,383,777 
942,  378 
143,  852 
63,  328 

+21.4 
-3.5 
-3.6 
-4.5 
-6.4 
-4.0 
-6.0 

30, 385 
29,  271 
38,  368 
36,  799 
22,  744 
1,  544 
378 

+17.4 
+7.9 
+0.9 
-3. 1 
-9.6 
-19.4 
-14.7 

74, 437 
71,  373 
117,  598 
108,  546 
45,  213 
1,  413 
288 

+13.3 
+1.2 
-2.3 
-6.4 
-10.4 
-18.6 
-32.2 

96,  958 
168,  002 
319,  425 
311,  568 
150,  504 
4,  472 
643 

+6.9 
-2.4 
-4.8 
-4.2 
-3.2 
-9.0 
-15.3 

59, 990 
89,  827 
170,  617 
351, 199 
363,  535 
58,  840 
17,  306 

+30.2 
+9.8 
-0.2 
+0.1 
-0.8 
-2.8 

-14.1 

Size  group  (acres) 

South  Atlantic 

East  South 
Central 

West  South 
Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Num- 
ber 

Change 

Num- 
ber 

Change 

Num- 
ber 

Change 

Num- 
ber 

Change 

Num- 
ber 

Change 

All  farms 

Under  20  

20  to  49  

50  to  99  

100  to  174  . 

175  to  499  

500  to  999  

1,000  and  over  

1,108,061 

Per  cent 
-4.4 

1,006,052 

Per  cent 
-4.3 

1,017,305 

Per  cent 
+2.1 

233,  392 

Per  cent 
-4.4 

265,  587 

Per  cent 
+13.4 

233,  729 
354,  421 
255,  439 
160,  805 
90,  252 
10,  076 
3,  339 

+24.8 
-11.7 
-8.8 
-8.3 
-9.6 
-10.6 
-13.6 

224, 494 
346,  230 
222,  577 
138,  159 
66,  571 
6,  077 
1,  944 

+10.5 
-7.2 
-5.5 
-9.7 
-13.6 
-16.  1 
-22.7 

135,  318 
297, 911 
235, 016 
205,  986 
112,  675 
18,  063 
12,  336 

+38.2 
+0.4 
-0.1 
-2.9 
-6.4 
-8.4 

-11.6 

26,  678 

26,  892 

27,  522 
40,  306 
62,  076 
31,  877 
18,  041 

+20.9 
+5.9 
+2.3 

-12.1 

-20.4 
+6.2 

+13.4 

84,  595 
66,  716 
34,  516 
30,  409 
28,  808 
11,  490 
9,  053 

+46.7 
+19.7 
+6.6 
-7.6 
-14.3 
-7.8 
-3.6 

Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


1  Minus  (— )  denotes  decrease;  plus  (+)  denotes  increase. 


Table  18. — Number  of  farms:  Percentage  of  total  falling  within  specified  size 
groups,  for  the  United  States  and  geographic  divisions,  1910,  1920,  and  1925 


United  States 

New  England 

Middle  Atlan- 
tic 

East  North 
Central 

West  North 
Central 

Size  group  (acres) 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

All  farms..  .  ... 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.  ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.  ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.  ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.  ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.  ct. 
100.0 

P.  ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

Under  20  

20  to  49  

50  to  99  

13.2 
22.2 
22.6 

12.4 
23.3 
22.9 

15.2 
22.8 
22.3 

18.2 
17.9 
24.3 

16.5 
17.3 
24.3 

19.0 
18.3 
24. 1 

17.3 
16.7 
27.9 

15.5 
16.6 
28.3 

17.8 
17.0 
28.1 

9.6 
17.6 
30.3 

8.4 
15.9 
30.9 

9.2 
16.0 
30.4 

4.7 
8.3 
16.4 

4.2 
7.5 
15.6 

5.4 
8. 1 
15.3 

100  to  174  

175  to  499  

23.8 
15.4 

22.5 
15.6 

21.8 
14.7 

23.3 
14.8 

24.3 
16. 1 

23. 1 
14.3 

26.4 
1L2 

27.3 
11.9 

25.9 
10.8 

28.1 
13.8 

30.0 
14.3 

29.6 
14.3 

33.2 
31.3 

32.0 
33.4 

31.6 
32.7 

500  to  999  

1,000  and  over  

2.0 
.8 

2.3 
1.0 

2.2 
1.0 

LI 
.3 

L2 
.3 

1.0 
.2 

.4 
.1 

.4 
.  1 

.3 
.1 

.5 
.  1 

.5 
.  1 

.4 
.1 

5.0 
1.2 

5.5 
1.8 

5.3 
1.6 

South  Atlantic 

East  South 
Central 

West  South 
Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Size  group  (acres) 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

All  farms.   

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.  ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.  ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.  ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.  ct. 
100.0 

P.  ct. 
100.0 

Under  20  

20  to  49  

50  to  99  

100  to  174  

175  to  499  

500  to  999  

1,000  and  over  .. 

16.8 
3L9 
22.7 
16.3 
10.6 
1.3 
,5 

16.2 
34.6 
24.2 
15. 1 
8.6 
LO 
.3 

21. 1 
32.0 
23. 1 
14.5 
8.1 
.9 
.3 

20.3 
33.6 
21.7 
15. 1 
8.3 
.8 
.2 

19.3 
35.5 
22.4 
14.5 
7.3 
.7 
.2 

22.3 
34.4 
22.1 
13.8 
6.6 
.6 
.2 

10.8 
26.7 
23.0 
23.6 
12.6 
L9 
L4 

9.8 
29.8 
23.6 
21.3 
12.1 
2.0 
L4 

13.3 
29.3 
23. 1 
20.2 
11. 1 
L8 
L2 

12.8 
10.6 
10.5 
35.3 
22.7 
4.6 
3.5 

9.0 
10.4 
11.0 
18.8 
31.9 
12.3 

6.5 

11.4 
11.5 
11.8 
17.3 
26.6 
13.7 
7.7 

20.6 
19.9 
12.9 
20.0 
16.4 
6.0 
4.3 

24.6 
23.8 
13.8 
14.1 
14.4 
5.3 
4.0 

3L9 
25.1 
13.0 
11.5 
10.8 
4.3 
3.4 

Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  relative  importance  in  the  total  valuation 
of  American  farm  real  estate,  the  small  farm  classes,  in  spite  of  their 
higher  per  acre  values,  are  of  smaller  weight  than  might  be  judged 
from  their  numbers  alone,  as  shown  in  Table  19.  in  1925,  however, 
as  much  as  from  a  fourth  to  two-fifths  of  the  value  of  all  farm  real 
estate  was  included  in  farms  of  under  50  acres  in  the  New  England, 
Middle  Atlantic,  and  Pacific  divisions.  The  proportion  of  total 
value  represented  by  each  size  group  has,  on  the  whole,  shown  no 
uniformlv  ^reat  changes  in  1910,  1920,  and  1925,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Pacific  and  Mountain  divisions.  In  the  Pacific  division  the 
very  large  and  regular  increases  in  the  proportion  of  small  farms 
brought  \\-ith  it  lesser,  but  regular  and  still  substantial,  increases 
in  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  all  farm  real  estate  contributed 
by  the  small  farms.  In  the  Mountain  division  the  shift  in  proportion- 
ate value  from  1920  to  1925  was  comparatively  slight,  but  between 
1910  and  1925,  it  was  rather  marked  in  the  four  largest  size  groups, 
the  500-acre-and-over  classes  having  increased  their  share  of  the  total 
at  the  expense  of  the  100  to  499  acre  groups. 

Table  19. — Farm  real  estate:  Percentage  of  total  value  represented  by  specified 
sizes  of  farms,  for  the  United  States  and  geographic  divisions,  1910,  1920,  and 
1925 


Size  group  (acres) 

United  States 

New  England 

Middle  Atlan- 
tic 

East  North 
Central 

West  North 
Central 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

All  farms  

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

P.ct. 
100.0 

Under  20  !    3. 8i    3.2    5.01  13. 0!  11.2  13. 4|    9.61    8.2  10.4'    2. 7|    2.1  3.2 


20  to  49  

50  to  99  

100  to  174  

175  to  499  

500  to  999  

1,000  and  over_ 


7.1 
14.5 
27.0 
33.8 
7.1 
6.7 


4[  8.6'  13.8 
14.11  15.0  19.9 
26.9  26.4!  23.3 
32.0 
6.7 
6.3 


34.5 
7.1 


13.2  15.2!  11.8 
19.5  20.3!  24.5 
23.9!  23.6!  31.0 


25.3 
4.3 
2.5 


22.5 
3.5 
1.5 


19.9 
1.9 
1.3 


11.3 
25.3 
31.7 
20.2: 
1.9| 
1.4| 


12.7; 

25.8: 

30.2 
18.51 
1.8 


6.  2i  5. 41    6. 4 

20.0'  19.71  20.2 

34.3,  35.7  34.6 

33.6  34.3 

2.  5i  2.  2 

.7  .7 

I  I 


32.7 
2.4 


1.1 

2.2 
7.7 
26.9 
46.8 
10.6 
4.7 


0.8 
1.7 
7.0 
28.3 


1.4 
2.2 

7.5 
2S.8 


47.91  46.8 
9.5  9.3 
4.8  4.0 


Size  group  (acres) 

South  Atlantic 

East  South 
Central 

West  North 
Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910  j 

1920  j  1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

1910 

1920 

1925 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.d.' P.ct. 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

P.ct. 

P.d. 

P.  d. 

P.d. 

P.d. 

All  farms-- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
9.3 

100.0 

Under  20  

6.0 

6.0 

9.3 

7.11 

7.  6'    8.  9 

2.3 

2.3 

3.2 

4.2 

2.2 

3.8 

8.4 

14.0 

20  to  49  

14.7 

18.7 

18.3 

17.3! 

19.  8|  19.6 

8.1 

10.6 

10.9 

6.6 

5.3 

6.1 

11.8 

15.3 

17.6 

50  to  99  

18.8 

21.9 

21. 1 

19.6! 

20.2'  21.6 

14.0 

16.4 

16.9 

8.8 

8.9 

9.5 

10.1 

11.8 

12.8 

100  to  174  

21.5 

21.1 

20.3 

21.  7| 

21.1!  21.2 

25.1 

23.9 

24.5 

21.4 

14.2 

14.0 

13.6 

12.2 

11.8 

175  to  499  

26.4 

22.4 

21.0 

24. 4 1 

22.0  20.5 

23.5 

23.5 

22.9 

25.7 

27.1 

24.0 

21.3 

19. 1 

16.9 

500  to  999  

6.9 

5.5 

5.5 

5.8! 

5.1!  5.0 

7.3 

7.2 

7.0 

10.6 

16.3 

15.6 

12.7 

11.6 

9.4 

1,000  and  over  

5.6 

4.4 

4.5 

4.  r 

; 

4. 1     3.  2 

19.5 

16.2 

14.6 

2z: 

26.0 

27.0 

22.1 

20.7 

17.5 

From  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Among  the  reasons  contributing  to  the  generally  smaller  declines, 
or  to  the  increases,  recorded  for  the  smaller  farms  from  1920  to  1925 
is  the  fact  that  the  small  farms  usually  are  largely  devoted  to  the  fruit, 
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truck,  and  poultry  specialties  which  generally  held  to  more  favorable 
postwar  price  levels  than  the  staple  farm  products  to  which  the  larger 
farms  are  more  generally  devoted.  The  smallest  farms,  furthermore, 
are  often,  as  in  the  Northeast,  located  nearest  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion, which  frequently  permits  operators  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  higher 
distributing  margins  characteristic  of  the  postwar  period. 

The  ''suburban  movement,"  which  has  acquired  particular  impetus 
since  1920  under  the  influence  of  good  roads,  cheaper  automobiles, 
the  development  of  many  city  conveniences  for  country  conditions, 
expanding  cities,  higher  wages,  higher  rents,  and  industrial  decentrali- 
zation to  some  extent,  brought  to  these  smaller  properties  a  strong 
present  or  potential  residential  influence  formerly  much  less  important 
or  else  largely  absent.  The  great  suburban  activity  which  accompanied 
the  building  boom  raised  still  higher  the  values  of  many  high-priced 
truck  farms  characteristically  located  on  the  borders  of  concentrated 
populations  and  potential  residential  property.  Finally,  a  change  in 
census  definition  of  a  farm  as  applied  in  the  1925  census  may  have 
permitted' a  larger  number  of  small  properties  ''where  the  operator 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  some  occupation  other  than  farming  and 
merely  had  the  farm  as  a  place  of  residence,  raising  a  garden  and  per- 
haps keeping  a  cow  and  a  few  chickens"  {23,  p.  3),  to  have  entered 
than  in  1920  or  1910. 

From  1910  to  1920,  generally  spealdng,  average  values  per  acre  for 
the  smallest  farms  rose  less  than  for  the  typical  agricultural  units  of 
larger  size.  (Table  20.)  In  other  words  values  of  the  smaller  properties 
generally  both  rose  somewhat  less  during  the  war  and  fell  less  after 
the  war  than  did  those  of  larger  properties.  Here  again,  however, 
statistical  qualifications  enter,  particular^  in  the  case  of  the  southern 
divisions.  There,  values  of  the  smaller  properties  rose  equally  with 
those  of  the  larger,  no  doubt  because,  being  mostly  cropper  tracts 
and  therefore  essentially  merely  integral  parts  of  a  larger  unit,  they 
responded  to  the  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  in  the  general  way  as 
did  the  larger  units. 


Table  20. — Farjn  real  estate:  Percentage  change  in  average  value  per  acre,  and  in 
number  of  farms,  by  size  of  farm,  for  the  United  States  and  geographic  divisions, 
1920,  compared  with  1910  ^ 


Size  group  (acres) 

United  States 

New  England 

Middle 
Atlantic 

East  North 
Central 

West  North 
Central 

Value 
per  acre 

Num- 
ber 

Value 
per  acre 

Num- 
ber 

Value 
per  acre 

Num- 
ber 

Value 
per  acre 

Num- 
ber 

Value 
per  acre 

Num- 
ber 

All  farms  — 

Under  20  

20  to  49  

60  to  99  

100  to  174  

175  to  499  

600  to  999  

1,000  and  over. 

Per  cent 
+75.2 

Per  cent 
+1.4 

Per  cent 
+48. 1 

Per  cent 
-17.1 

Per  cent 
+30.8 

Per  cent 
-9.2 

Per  cent 
+68.6 

Per  cent 
-3.4 

Per  cent 
+90.7 

Per  cent 
-1.2 

+61.7 
+85.4 
+81.4 
+100.  0 
+86.4 
+57.7 
+47.5 

-5. 1 
+6.3 
+2.6 
-4.4 
+2.9 
+19.6 
+34.5 

+42.6 
+50.  5 
+50.5 
+51.0 
+53.3 
+57.5 
+74.8 

-24.5 
-19.8 
-17.2 
-13.7 
-10.1 
-10.4 
-23.4 

+25.4 
+29.4 
+37.4 
+33.  7 
+28.7 
+33.9 
+50.7 

-18.8 
-10. 1 
-7.9 
-6.3 
-3.6 
-6. 1 
-9.4 

+51.2 
+65.2 
+67.3 
+69.8 
+72.3 
+59.0 
+57.7 

-16.2 
-12.  7 
-1.6 
+3.1 
-.1 
-4.6 
-.5 

+63.8 
+83.6 
+102.  8 
+134.3 
+102.  8 
+69.4 
+25.7 

-12.3 
-11.0 
-6.0 
-4.8 
+5.6 
+9.8 
+56.4 

1  Minus  (— )  denotes  decrease;  plus  (+)  denotes  increase.. 
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Table  20. — Farm  real  estate:  Percentage  change  in  average  value  -per  acre,  and  in 
number  of  farms,  by  size  of  farm,  for  the  United  States  and  geographic  divisions, 
1920,  compared  with  1910 — Continued 


Size  group  (acres) 

South  Atlantic 

East  Squth 
Central 

West  South 
Central 

Alountain 

Pacific 

Value 
per  acre 

Num- 
ber 

Value 
per  acre 

Num- 
ber 

Value 
per  acre 

Num- 
ber 

Value 
per  acre 

Num- 
ber 

Value 
per  acre 

Num- 
ber 

All  farms  .  . . 

rnder  20  

50  to  99  

100  to  174  

175  to  499  

500  to  999  

1,000  and  over  

Per  cent 
+122.  0 

Per  cent 
+4.2 

Per  cent 
+117.8 

Per  cent 
+0.9 

Per  cent 
+96.1 

Per  cent 
+5.6 

Per  cent 
+21.7 

Per  cent 
+33.1 

Per  cent 
+72.2 

Per  cent 
+23.3 

+93.0 
+134. 1 
+120.  7 
+113.6 
+112.4 
+116.7 

+87.4 

+.2 
+13.3 
+11.2 
-3.3 
-15.3 

r-22.6 

-23.1 

+130.  4 
+123.  5 
+108.  7 
+112.9 
+  114. 1 
+117.4 
+114.  5 

-4.0 
+6.5 
+4.2 
-2.8 
-10.7 
-13.7 
-.4 

+101.7 
+121.2 
+116.6 
+104. 1 
+93.8 
+82.4 
+63.5 

-4.1 

+18.0 
+8.5 
-4.8 
+1.7 
+8.2 
+4.2 

+18.7 
+41.9 
+74.0 
+133.  6 
+29.7 
+4.0 
+27.  7 

-5.8 
+31.0 
+39.1 
-29.2 
+87.1 
+253.  7 
+150.  0 

+41.6 
+64.0 
+69.0 
+100.  9 
+57.6 
+57.8 
+58.0 

+47.5 
+47.6 
+31.7 
-13.2 
+8.1 
+10. 1 
+15.5 

From  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Among  the  reasons  contributing  to  this  contrary  movement  of 
small-farm  values  up  to  1920  are  such  facts  as  that  the  prices  of 
fruit,  truck,  poultry  products,  and  similar  specialties  generally  did 
not  enjoy  such  uniformly  high  price  levels  as  those  maintained  by 
the  great  agricultural  staples  in  more  urgent  demand  during  the  war 
period;  that  the  greatest  rise  in  transportation  rates,  in  wages,  and 
in  other  items  entering  into  distributive  margins  did  not  come  until 
at  or  near  the  close  of  the  war  period;  that  lagging  rents  and  wages 
did  not  reach  their  full  effect  until  the  war  period  had  ceased;  and 
that  road  improvement,  automobile  expansion,  the  building  boom, 
and  the  suburban  movement  generally  reached  greater  proportions 
after  the  war  than  during  it.  The  greater  economies  of  management 
usually  permitted  on  farms  of  the  m^ore  typical  sizes  possibly  made 
them  the  more  attractive  in  the  war-time  bidding  in  the  general 
farming  sections  of  the  country. 

CHANGES  IN  FARM  OWNERSHIP 
TENTATIVE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  DATA 

In  interpreting  the  rates  of  change  in  farm  ownership  (Table  21) 
the  same  limitations  apply  as  were  described  in  connection  with 
preceding  surveys.  The  inquirj^  is  still  a  new  one.  Questions  are 
being  modified  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  experience  and  the 
suggestions  of  correspondents.  Questions  can  be  expected  to  be 
answered  more  completely  and  accurately  as  the  bureau's  corres- 
pondents become  increasingly  familiar  with  the  schedule  and  as  they 
note  more  carefully  the  changes  in  ownership  taking  place  in  their 
respective  neighborhoods  \\dth  a  view  to  making  the  annual  report. 
Biases  and  other  defects  remain  to  be  discovered.  All  data  obtained 
by  the  sample  method  are  subject  to  fluctuations  in  sampling  from 
year  to  year.  Therefore,  trend  over  a  series  of  years  should  generally 
be  given  greater  consideration  than  the  results  in  any  individual 
year.  Conclusions  based  upon  three  years'  results  are,  therefore,  to 
be  considered  tentative. 
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FORECLOSURES   SHOWED   DECLINES   IN    THE  DAKOTAS,  THE  FAR  WEST,  AND 

THE  NORTHEAST 

Some  rather  encouraging  declines  in  foreclosures  and  related 
defaults  took  place  during  1927-28  as  shown  in  Table  21.  Chief 
among  these  were  the  lower  rates  recorded  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Montana  where  the  default  ratios  have  been  the  highest  in  the  country 
during  the  three  periods  for  which  data  are  available.  For  the  United 
States,  as  a  whole,  the  w^eighted  average  for  all  forced  sales  and 
related  defaults  was  22.8  per  1,000  farms. 

Reflecting  the  general  improvement  noted  earlier  in  this  circular, 
Montana's  forced-sale  rate  for  all  types  of  transactions,  including 
those  which  never  go  through  the  courts  but  wdiich  nevertheless 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  total,  fell  from  70.9  per  thousand 
of  all  farms  in  the  12-month  period  ended  March  15,  1926,  to  56.4 
per  thousand  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1927-28.  The  rate  for 
defaults  exclusive  of  sales  for  delinquent  taxes  has  shown  an  even 
more  assuring  downward  trend  from  60.8  in  1925-26,  to  56  in  1926-27, 
and  40.9  for  the  1927-28  period. 

North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  likewise  have  shown  decided 
improvement.  Exclusive  of  tax  sales,  the  real-estate  default  rate 
for  North  Dakota  has  declined  from  46.3  per  thousand  farms  in  1925- 
26,  to  43  in  1926-27  and  still  further  to  39.4  in  1927-28;  and  that  for 
South  Dakota,  from  52.5  to  51.1  and  finally  to  46.8.  Inclusive  of  tax 
sales,  the  rate  for  all  forced  sales  combined  has  not  shown  as  marked 
a  decline  but  has  shown  a  change  for  the  better. 

The  improvement  in  these  three  States  was  shared  by  virtually 
all  of  the  Mountain  group.  Over  the  three  years  for  which  data  are 
available  the  forced-sale  rate  has  shown  a  generally  encouraging 
downward  trend,  a  trend  which  has  been  helped  considerably  by 
the  general  improvement  in  the  agricultural  situation  and  outlook 
for  the  Mountain  division.  Although  shared  by  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  Pacific  division,  the  Western  States'  improvement  in  the 
forced-sale  classification  was  not  so  noticeable  for  either  Oregon  or 
California  for  the  short  3-year  period  the  data  cover. 

A  tendency  toward  decline  in  the  forced-sale  rate  is  also  evident  in 
some  of  the  States  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  divisions, 
although  in  others  of  this  group  the  rates  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  remain  about  on  a  level. 

FORECLOSURE  RATES  IN  CORN  BELT  SHOWED  FEW  DECLINES 

On  the  whole  the  rates  of  change  in  ownership  through  forced  sales 
and  related  defaults  showed  no  general  tendency  toward  decline  in 
the  southern  and  middle  western  divisions  during  the  3-year  period 
for  which  data  are  available. 

The  Corn  Belt  rates  for  1927-28  in  general  showed  a  disposition 
to  hold  to  the  levels  maintained  during  the  preceding  two  years. 
Increases,  in  fact,  were  recorded  in  a  number  of  Middle  Western 
States,  although  on  the  whole  these  increases  w^ere  comparatively 
slight.  In  Indiana  and  Illinois,  for  example,  the  rates  in  both  the 
tax-sale  and  mortgage-foreclosure  classifications  have  shown  an  up- 
ward tendency  since  1925-26;  and  in  Iowa  and  Missouri  the  mortgage- 
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foreclosure  rate  like^sise  each  year  has  tended  to  creep  upward  shghtly 
over  the  S-year  period.  The  only  State  to  show  a  consistent  down- 
ward trend  over  the  three  years  is  Wisconsin,  in  which  both  the  tax 
and  mortgage-default  rates  have  dropped  each  year.  The  Corn 
Belt  apparently  is  not  fully  ''out  of  the  woods"  yet,  and  the  price 
and  income  situation  of  the  past  year,  particularly  in  the  central 

X  and  eastern  sections  of  the  Corn  Belt,  could  hardly  be  considered 

.    very  helpful  in  getting  out. 

Among  the  States  of  the  southern  divisions,  the  default  ratio  in 
the  South  Atlantic  group  generally  showed  an  increase  over  that 
recorded  a  year  ago,  but  in  the  States  further  to  the  southwest  the 
rates  for  1927-28  were  more  frequently  below  those  recorded  for 
1926-27. 

RATE  OF  FORCED  SALES  STILL  GENERALLY  HIGH 

Although  showing  declines  for  the  year  in  some  of  the  high-ratio 
States,  the  rate  at  which  forced  sales  were  taking  place  in  1927-28 
was  still  generally  high,  ^vith  approximately  23  farms  per  thousand 
indicated  as  having  changed  ownership  through  financial  default 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  As  in  the  two  previous  inquiries  the  rate 
for  defaults  averaged  the  lowest  in  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  divisions,  with  approximately  11  and  12  farms  per  thousand 
respectively;  and  continued  to  average  the  highest  in  the  West 
North  Central  and  Mountain  divisions,  where  rates  of  32  and  39 
farms  per  thousand  were  recorded.  Although  measurably  improved 
over  preceding  years,  the  1927-28  rates  for  Montana  and  the  Dakotas 
still  are  the  highest  in  the  country. 

How  high  these  rates  are,  compared  with  the  pre-war  period,  can. 
not  be  ascertained  for  lack  of  comparable  data.  Som^e  indication  is 
afforded  by  the  statistics  of  bankruptcy  cases  involving  farmers 
annually  concluded  in  the  courts.  When  expressed  as  a  rate  per  1,000 
farms,  the  rate  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  0.99  for  the  12  months 
ended  Jime  30,  1927,  the  latest  period  for  which  data  are  available. 
Although  representing  an  appreciable  decline  as  com^pared  with  rates 
of  from  1.22  to  1.24  farms  per  thousand  recorded  for  corresponding 
periods  of  1926-27,  1925-26,  and  1924-25,  a  rate  of  0.99  is  still  about 
seven  times  the  average  1909-1914  rate  of  approximately  0.14. 

The  data  on  banki'uptcies  involving  farmers  concluded  ui  the  courts 
do  not  become  available  so  as  to  reflect  the  crop  year  1927-28.  The 
latest  available  data  are  given  in  Table  22.  An  encouraging  decline 
for  the  period  was  shown  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  declines 
were  rather  generally  distributed,  and  were  sizable  ia  a  number  of 
States,  particularly  in  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Alinnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  Maine.  Only  a  few  States  showed  increases  for 
X  the  year,  among  them  New  York,  lUinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
J  Alabama,  and  Cahfornia. 
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Table  22. — Bankruptcy  among  farmers:  Cases  concluded  in  fiscal  years  ended 

June  30,  1922-1927 


Number 

Per  cent  of  all  c£ 

ises 

G60^3-ptiic  division  snd. 

State 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 



1926 

1927 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

United  States  

3,236 

5,940 

7,772 

7,872 

7,  769 

6,296 

14.4 

17.4 

18.7 

17.8 

16.5 

13.1 

isew  li,ngland  

rvo 

146 

196 

169 

145 

105 

4.  9 

4.9 

5.8 

5.2 

4. 6 

3. 1 

ivilQQle  ALldnilC  

77 

171 

190 

224 

22-^ 

9  A 

3.1 

3.2 

2.6 

3. 4 

3. 1 

East  North  Central-     _  . 

247 

569 

684 

760 

844 

719 

9.  0 

11.5 

12.2 

13.4 

11.  3 

9. 2 

1,  066 

2,  005 

2,  785 

2,889 

2,  813 

2,  404 

40.  3 

46. 1 

42.5 

39.2 

35.  4 

30.  3 

South  \tlantic  --- 

678 

959 

1,085 

1,037 

747 

585 

17.0 

17.0 

16.9 

17.6 

12.7 

10.0 

iast  boutn  Lentrai  

201 

420 

483 

517 

579 

615 

4.  9 

9. 1 

9.7 

9.7 

9.  5 

9. 7 

West  South  Central  - 

539 

788 

650 

764 

567 

19.  5 

20.4 

22.3 

23.6 

25.  6 

20.  7 

419 

730 

1,040 

1, 071 

609 

■38  o 

43.3 

46.3 

41.8 

42.  7 

31.  8 

Pacific    

192 

424 

540 

589 

511 

468 

11.  0 

16.3 

15.7 

14.6 

11.  9 

10. 0 

.New  JiiUgland: 

Maine   

51 

94 

136 

103 

101 

51 

no 

11.  8 

14.3 

11.8 

no 

11.  8 

6. 3 

New  Hampshire  - 

7 

12 

6 

5 

7 

7 

K  7 
0.  / 

15.8 

4.6 

5.8 

6.  5 

6.  7 

21 

20 

27 

39 

17 

21 

19  7 

20.0 

26.7 

19.0 

a  A 
8.  b 

16.  8 

Massachusetts  

10 

5 

11 

7 

12 

10 

1.  1 

.3 

.7 

.5 

.  8 

.  6 

Rhode  Island  

1 

1 

2 

2 

1.  4 

.8 

1.5 

1.0 

Connecticut  

2 



15 

15 

13 

8 

14 

1.  0 

3.8 

2.3 

2.2 

1.  7 

2. 6 

Middle  Atlantic: 

DO 

96 

105 

104 

122 

145 

1.  8 

3.1 

2.9 

1.9 

o  a 

Z.  5 

3. 0 

New  Jersey   

4 

4 

14 

16 

33 

16 

1.  4 

.8 

2.6 

2.2 

4. 1 

1. 9 

35 

48 

52 

70 

69 

63 

6. 1 

4.1 

4.3 

5.6 

5. 3 

4. 0 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio  _     

64 

156 

209 

214 

188 

137 

O  A 

y.  4 

12.2 

13.7 

11.8 

8.  7 

5.  7 

Indiana    

59 

84 

101 

97 

112 

76 

24. 1 

25.2 

25. 1 

26.9 

23. 8 

18.  4 

Illinois           -  - 

81 

192 

194 

190 

234 

257 

8. 0 

11.  2 

10. 1 

11.9 

9. 0 

8.  7 

Michigan  . .  

11 

27 

44 

46 

50 

34 

2.  5 

3.0 

5.4 

5.3 

5. 4 

4.  2 

W^isconsin 

32 

110 

136 

213 

260 

0.  o 

15.  8 

14.9 

20.2 

ly.  y 

16.  9 

W^est  North  Central: 

189 

291 
489 

430 

369 

419 

J94 

/y.  u 

25.5 

29.6 

23.3 

21.  4 

16. 0 

Iowa  -  -  _ 

368 

663 

861 

791 

656 

OZ.  6 

52.3 

50.3 

50.4 

45. 0 

41. 2 

Missouri . .  — 

61 

105 

238 

287 

301 

314 

15. 1 

18.8 

21.5 

19.4 

19.  7 

19.  5 

237 

615 

782 

629 

536 

376 

7a 

82. 1 

74.7 

75. 1 

69.  3 

66.  3 

South  Dakota 

38 

148 

236 

352 

368 

352 

52. 1 

63.8 

63.3 

63.3 

59. 1 

56.  2 

Nebraska  

60 

132 

172 

178 

238 

181 

32.  6 

51.0 

33.4 

33.9 

36.  2 

26.  3 

Kansas  

113 

225 

264 

213 

160 

231 

34.  5 

38.3 

35.8 

31.8 

OA  7 

22. 8 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware  _  -    .  _  . 

0 

2 

6 

8 

5 

. 

4 

o 

6.9 

13.0 

20.0 

11. 4 

13.  3 

IMarvland-  _ 

61 

42 

38 

ot 

35 

10  7 

21.8 

13.  7 

21.  7 

17  1 

1  Q  1 
10.  i 

Virginia 

40 

87 

84 

95 

111 

97 

5.  5 

6.6 

7.  2 

6.8 

6.  6 

5.  3 

West  \  irginia     .  _  _  . 

12 

7 

11 

19 

10 

16 

4.  5 

2. 1 

3.2 

4.6 

0  1 
Z.  1 

2.  4 

North  Carolina 

13 

16 

36 

45 

37 

rn 
OU 

a  A 

6.  4 

7.4 

11.3 

14.  6 

n  A 

11.  D 

12.  9 

South  Carolina. 

1 

24 

36 

26 

53 

47 

.  9 

9.8 

8.7 

11.3 

19.  3 

16.  8 

Georgia..  

588 

772 

848 

798 

467 

327 

Oe;  1 

26.5 

25.0 

26.2 

1  a  7 

18.  / 

16.  6 

Florida  .   

4 

14 

22 

8 

10 

9 

2.  8 

4.0 

6.0 

4.3 

6.  6 

3.  0 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky       _  _     .  _ 

43 

88 

104 

108 

117 

164 

io  A 

15.0 

17.2 

15.8 

11  4 

16.  D 

Tennessee    _  -  . 

46 

118 

112 

109 

134 

101 

A  1 

7.4 

6.7 

5.9 

A 

0.  0 

A  7 

Alabama 

100 

181 

218 

242 

295 

318 

4. 1 

9.2 

10.3 

10.8 

11  n 
11.  u 

12. 2 

Mississippi 

12 

33 

49 

58 

33 

A  K 

7.1 

8.4 

10.7 

a  Q 
o.  y 

7  R 

west  ooutn  ^^en^^ai. 

Arkansas 

72 

76 

104 

85 

101 

94 

27. 1 

16.7 

18.6 

25.1 

on 

22.  6 

Louisiana 

32 

129 

171 

77 

159 

119 

14.  6 

30.5 

35.0 

21.3 

33.  6 

25.3 

Oklahoma       _  _  _  _  - 

38 

81 

138 

145 

170 

145 

15.  8 

14.7 

14.4 

15.7 

20. 1 

1  a  i; 

IB.  0 

Texas     

122 

253 

375 

343 

334 

209 

19.  4 

20.9 

24.6 

30.4 

iQ  <; 
ly.  0 

Mountain: 

Montana       .  .    .  . 

215 

366 

551 

460 

624 

245 

59.2 

59.9 

64.4 

65.4 

59.3 

45.7 

Idaho 

79 

160 

231 

260 

223 

161 

46.  8 

54.8 

55.8 

55.6 

51.5 

47.8 

Wyoming       .  . 

12 

14 

36 

48 

38 

31 

28.6 

25.0 

35.3 

33.6 

32.5 

27.2 

Colorado              .  -  . 

77 

118 

128 

220 

143 

90 

30.9 

32.2 

37.5 

32.1 

29.9 

22.5 

New  Mexico    .    .  .  . 

3 

3 

28 

27 

50 

22 

8.1 

17.7 

19.4 

28.4 

35.5 

32.8 

Arizona  

9 

37 

31 

19 

29 

30 

22.5 

35.2 

37.8 

30.6 

34.5 

26.3 

Utah  

22 

32 

35 

32 

33 

26 

12.4 

13.6 

11.6 

8.4 

9.2 

8.0 

Nevada  ....   

2 

0 

5 

2 

4 

9.5 

20.8 

15.4 

18.2 

Pacific: 

Washington   . 

49 

131 

213 

196 

182 

160 

13.0 

18.0 

24.4 

23.8 

19.  1 

14.6 

Oregon  .  .  . 

33 

110 

91 

100 

109 

72 

8.9 

15.3 

11.4 

10.8 

10.0 

6.9 

California               -  - 

110 

183 

236 

293 

220 

236 

11.0 

15.9 

13.4 

12.8 

9.8 

8.9 

Division  of  Agricultiiral  Finance,   Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  Attorney  General. 
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Several  considerations  attach  to  the  use  of  these  bankruptcy  sta- 
tistics,^^ In  the  first  place,  in  point  of  time  they  are  not  prompt 
reflectors  of  agricultural  adversity,  but  tend  to  lag  behind.  It  takes 
time  to  complete  bankruptcy  procedure;  creditors  permit  debtors  to 
continue  for  some  time  after  being  in  fact  bankrupt;  sale  of  various 
assets,  resort  to  savings,  and  increased  borrowings  may  aid  in  delay- 
ing bankruptcy  for  a  time  beyond  the  period  in  which  it  had  its 
inception,  etc. 

In  the  second  place,  bankruptcies  are  only  partial  reflectors  of  con- 
ditions in  point  of  numbers  affected.  Farmers  under  the  law  may 
not  be  adjudged  involuntary  bankrupts.  When  action  is  necessary 
the  advantages  of  less  delay  and  inconvenience,  less  undesirable 
pubHcity,  and  less  expense  gained  by  voluntary  settlement  out  of 
court,  may  outweigh  certain  of  the  legal  advantages  conferred  by 
voluntary  resort  to  the  bankruptcy  courts.  The  number  of  farmers 
choosing  the  bankruptcy  route  is  relatively  small  even  in  hard  times. 
The  larger  numbers  affected  by  foreclosure  proceedings  are  not 
revealed  by  the  bankruptcy  figures,  nor  is  the  common  practice  of 
"deeding  back"  to  avoid  formal  foreclosure. 

In  the  third  place,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  farm  real  estate 
situation  the  statistics  do  not  indicate  how  many  cases  involve  real 
estate  and  how  many  do  not.  The  data  as  reported  include  both 
landowners  and  tenants.  Used  with  regard  to  these  quahfications, 
however,  these  bankruptcy  data,  constituting  as  they  do  the  only 
available  default  index  covering  both  the  pre-war  and  post-war  periods, 
form  a  valuable  indication  of  the  drift  of  the  changing  agricultural 
situation. 

''Forced  sales"  do  not  necessarily  represent  final,  outright  losses  of 
title,  but  are  to  be  considered  conditional  in  varying  degree,  subject 
to  redemption  in  accordance  with  varying  State  laws  upon  the  subject. 
Many  farms,  especially  those  that  are  sold  for  taxes,  are  subsequently 
redeemed  by  their  owners. 

VOLUME  OF  VOLUNTARY  SALES  GENERALLY  DOWN,  BUT  UP  IN  NORTHWEST 

The  volume  of  voluntary  sales  consumated  during  1927-28  was 
generally  below  that  recorded  for  1926-27  and  in  many  cases  below 
the  1925-26  figures.  The  weighted  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
was  26.3  per  thousand  farms  as  compared  with  28.3  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  29.6  per  thousand  in  1925-26.  For  7  of  the  9  geo- 
graphic divisions  the  average  rates  were  below  those  of  1926-27;  and 
for  6  out  of  these  7  the  average  rates  were  also  below  those  recorded 
in  1925-26.  On  the  whole,  the  volume  of  farm  buying  remains  low 
and  the  market  quiet. 

Here  and  there,  however,  some  upturns  in  voluntary  acquisitions 
were  recorded  during  the  short  period  for  which  a  record  is  available. 
One  of  the  conspicuous  spots  of  improvement  has  included  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  Here  the  indicated 
improvement  in  voluntary  farm  buying  has  coincided  ^vith  a  marked 
tendency  toward  steadiness  in  values  and  toward  an  encouraging 
decline  in  the  forced-sale  ratio.  In  the  remaining  States  of  the 
Mountain  division  and  in  the  Pacific  group  the  voluntary  sale  rates 

21  In  a  full  discussion  of  agricultural  bankruptcies  see  Bean,  L.  H.,  the  agricultural  situation  for 
September,  1927  (6);  and  the  official  record  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Apr.  11,  1928  {20). 
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showed  a  mixed  movement  for  the  year.  They  were  somewhat  below 
both  those  in  1926-27  and  those  in  1925-26  in  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  California;  somewhat  above  in  Arizona  and  Oregon;  and  about 
on  a  level  in  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

In  the  southern  divisions  the  volume  of  voluntary  sales  generally 
showed  either  no  appreciable  recovery  from  the  general  slump  which 
accompanied  the  cotton  break  of  1926,  or  they  showed  still  further 
declines.  The  continued  sharp  falling  off  in  Florida  and  the  further/) 
indicated  decline  in  values,  and  the  increase  in  the  forced-sale  class  of 
transfers,  are  very  hkely  associated  results  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
boom  which  affected  considerable  agricultural  land  in  the  southern 
section  of  that  State. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  States,  no  appreciable  improvement  in  voluntary 
transactions  took  place  during  1927-28.  The  State  rates  either 
remained  approximately  unchanged  or  tended  downward  sHghtly, 
as  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  where  the  indicated  volume  for 
1927-28  was  below  that  of  either  1926-27  or  1925-26. 

Among  the  nine  States  of  the  Northeast,  mixed  movements  were 
reported.  Upturns  in  the  rates  of  sales  were  shown  for  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut;  downturns  were  noted 
for  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

VOLUME  OF  VOLUNTARY  BUYING  NOT  YET  NORMAL 

Because  of  lack  of  data  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  below 
normal  are  the  recorded  rates  of  voluntary  transactions.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  a  Middle  Western  State,  which  for  20  years  has 
carefully  collected  and  compiled  farm  sales  for  purposes  of  the  equafi- 
zation  of  assessments  for  taxation,  recently  abandoned  that  method 
because  the  number  of  voluntary  sales  being  made  currently  was  no 
longer  adequate  for  the  purpose.  An  estimate  once  made  for  Iowa 
placed  the  normaF  pre-war  turnover  at  voluntry  sale  at  6  per  cent 
(13).  If  that  figure  is  correct,  the  current  volume  of  voluntary  sales 
in  Iowa  was  less  than  a  third  of    normal"  in  1927-28.    (Table  21.) 

The  disparity  with  normal  is  also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  States 
of  the  Middle  West,  in  which  the  land  markets  are  usually  among  the 
most  active  in  the  country,  registered  the  lowest  rates  of  voluntary 
transactions  as  for  example,  Iowa  with  but  17  farms  per  thousand; 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  with  18;  and  Illinois  with  20.  (Table  21.) 
Only  four  other  States  in  the  Union  fell  below  20  per  thousand  in 
1927-28.  These  were  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina.  With  the  exception  of  the  South  Atlantic  division, 
the  weighted  average  rates  of  approximately  24  farms  per  thousand, 
registered  by  the  entire  East  and  West  North  Central  divisions  in 
1927-28,  were  the  lowest  of  the  nine  divisions.  Normally  the  rate  in 
these  two  divisions  would  be  the  highest.  In  comparison,  the  East 
and  West  South  Central  divisions  averaged  almost  28  farms  peif 
thousand,  and  the  Mountain,  Pacific,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  New^  ^ 
England  ranged  from  approximately  34  to  35. 

Data  for  the  short  period  for  which  a  record  has  been  obtained  do 
indicate  that  an  improvement  in  voluntary  farm  buying  has  taken 
place  in  some  sections,  and  reports  from  cooperating  real-estate 
dealers  indicate  that  increased  inquiry  is  developing  in  other  sections 
where  buying  has  been  low  or  lagging,  but  on  the  whole,  cooperating 
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dealer  correspondents  generally  agree  that  the  market  remains  dull 
and  inactive,  with  buyers  generally  scarce  and  inclined  to  talk 
business  seriously  only  when  they  feel  they  are  getting  a  bargain. 
There  is  plenty  of  land  on  the  market,  and  owners  are  inclined  to 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  their  terms  in  proportion  to  their 
anxiety  to  move  their  properties.  In  the  prevailing  buyers'  market 
\he  tendency  is  to  defer  sale  as  long  as  possible.  Considerable  land 
(vhich  normally  would  come  on  the  market  is  being  withheld.  But 
a  farm  is,  after  all,  a  second-hand  good  which  sooner  or  later  must  be 
passed  on.  Deferment  usually  means  adding  to  an  accumulating 
potential  supply  which  hangs  over  the  market  for  later  disposal. 

The  postwar  agricultural  situation,  generally  speaking,  has  not 
only  placed  an  abnormal  supply  of  land  on  the  market,  but  has  also 
naturally  tended  to  w^eaken  demand  to  subnormal  effectiveness. 
As  most  farm  buyers  normally  come  from  within  the  industry,  con- 
tinued low  net  incomes  have  interrupted  or  exhausted  the  accumula- 
tion of  agricultural  capital  which  ordinarily  would  have  resulted  in 
the  purchase  of  farms.  The  steady  drainage  of  farm  population  to 
the  cities  since  1920  no  doubt  has  taken  away  considerable  numbers 
of  young  people  who  normally  would  have  been  found  moving  along 
the  various  stages  of  the  climb  to  eventual  farm  ownership.  Our 
new  postwar  immigration  pohcy,  too,  is  considered  by  some  to  have 
lessened  the  farm  flow  of  that  portion  of  the  normal  stream  of  farm 
population  in  which  are  found  the  majority  of  those  who  eventually 
take  up  the  ownership  relinquished  by  others. 

The  market  remains  a  highly  selective  affair,  with  demand  confined 
to  the  better  classes  of  properties  and  the  poorer  grades  meeting  with 
poor  inquiry.  In  these  days  of  a  market  that  is  still  none  too  good 
for  the  better  farms,  the  poorer  grades  have  not  much  chance.  Many 
of  the  poorest  are  apparently  destined  to  disappear  on  the  other  side 
of  the  agricultural  margin. 

Although  considerable  activity  is  reported  in  the  Northeast  and 
elsewhere  in  large-city  territory  in  the  way  of  trading  of  farms  for  city 
properties,  and  although  liberal  terms  are  being  offered  by  certain 
owners  who  are  anxious  to  sell,  an  appreciable  amount  of,  substan- 
tially, cash  dealing  is  reported.  The  quiet  picking  up  of  neighborhood 
bargains  by  established  farmers  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  opportunities  to  enlarge  their  holdings,  is  probably  largely 
of  this  class. 

BUYERS  MOSTLY  LOCAL  FARMERS  BUYING  FOR  OPERATION 

"Buyers  are  largely  local.  Reports  from  cooperating  dealers  report- 
ing on  more  than  20,000  individual  voluntary  sales  which  took 
place  in  the  12  months  ended  March  15,  1928,  indicated  that  for 
\e  country  as  a  whole  82  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  involved  were 
^ought  by  residents  of  the  same  county  or  of  a  county  adjoining. 
The  proportion  varied  in  the  different  geographic  divisions.  (Table 
23.)  In  the  two  northeastern  divisions  and  in  the  Pacific  division, 
for  example,  purchases  by  outside  buyers  constituted  from  one- 
fourth  to  two-fifths  of  the  voluntary  transactions  reported. 

Buyers  are  predominantly  active  farmers.  Of  more  than  20,000 
voluntary  sales  reported  on  by  dealers,  three-fourths  were  made  to 
active  farmers.   Less  than  5  per  cent  were  bought  by  retired  farmers. 
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Only  14  per  cent  of  the  total  were  reported  as  having  been  sold  to 
persons  of  other  occupations.  The  proportion  going  to  nonfarmers, 
however,  varied  from  6  per  cent  in  the  mountain  territory  to  almost 
29  per  cent  in  New  England.  In  both  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States  between  a  fourth  and  a  third  of  the  buyers  were 
presumably  nonfarmers  at  time  of  purchase.  The  bulk  of  this 
group  came  from  the  larger  cities,  and  a  liberal  proportion  of  forei^j 
extraction  was  reported  in  some  communities.  v 


Table  23. — Voluntary  sales  of  farm  real  estate:  Percentage  of  purchases  reported 
in  specified  classes  of  residence,  occupation,  and  purpose  of  purchase,  for  the 
United  States  and  geographic  divisions,  12  months  ended  March  15,  1928  ^ 


Residence 

Occupation 

Purpose 

Geographic  division 

Lo- 
cal 

Not 
local 

Not 
spec- 
ified 

To- 
tal 

Ac- 
tive 
farmer 

Re- 
tired 
farmer 

other 

Not 
spec- 
ified 

To- 
tal 

For 
oper- 
ation 

Not 
for 
oper- 
ation 

Not 
spec- 
ified 

To- 

tal 

United  States  .  _ 

82 

16 

2 

100 

74 

5 

14 

7 

100 

80 

16 

4 

100 

New  England, _  

61 

39 

0 

100 

62 

3 

29 

6 

100 

81 

18 

1 

100 

Middle  Atlantic.  ..- 

73 

25 

2 

100 

60 

5 

28 

7 

100 

80 

16 

4 

100 

East  North  Central  

84 

14 

2 

100 

72 

6 

15 

8 

100 

80 

16 

4 

100 

West  North  Central  

87 

11 

2 

100 

81 

6 

7 

6 

100 

82 

14 

4 

100 

South  Atlantic. 

79 

19 

2 

100 

72 

2 

18 

8 

100 

77 

18 

5 

100 

East  South  Central 

84 

13 

3 

100 

74 

2 

18 

6 

100 

81 

14 

5 

100 

West  South  Central  

80 

19 

1 

100 

72 

6 

15 

7 

100 

73 

23 

4 

100 

Mountain   

80 

18 

2 

100 

86 

1 

6 

7 

100 

85 

9 

6 

100 

Pacific  

73 

24 

3 

100 

72 

4 

17 

7 

100 

82 

13 

5 

100 

All  figures  preliminary. 

1  See  p.  61,  "  Character  of  voluntary  buying, "  for  definitions  used  in  determining  classification. 


Buyers  bought  mostly  for  active  operation  either  for  themselves 
or  for  their  children.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  80  per  cent  of  the 
sales  were  reported  to  be  for  this  purpose.  The  proportion  on  the 
whole  varied  but  little  throughout  the  various  geographic  divisions, 
but  was  lowest  in  the  west  south  central  section  with  73  per  cent 
reported  purchased  for  operation,  and  highest  in  the  Mountain  with 
85  per  cent.  Conversely,  of  course,  buying  for  nonpersonal  or  non- 
family  operation  was  lowest  in  the  mountain  section  with  9  per  cent 
reported;  highest  in  the  west  south  central  with  23  per  cent;  and 
reached  a  rather  uniform  figure  of  from  about  13  to  18  per  cent  in 
the  remaining  divisions.  For  the  United  States  approximately  16 
per  cent  of  the  total  purchases  were  for  this  purpose,  which  pre- 
sumably consists  for  the  most  part  of  investment  and  speculative 
buying. 

INHERITANCE  AND  GIFT  ACCOUNTED  FOR  AN  EIGHTH  OF  ALL  TRANSFERS 

The  importance  of  inheritance  and  gift  as  methods  of  acquisiticJ  - 
of  farms  is  indicated  by  an  average  annual  rate  for  the  last  three 
years  of  from  8  to  8.9  farms  per  thousand  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
In  1927-28,  these  two  processes  of  attaining  land  ownership  accounted 
for  somewhat  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  total  transactions  reported. 
The  results  for  the  last  year  agree  with  the  early  inquiries  in  indi- 
cating a  tendency  toward  somewhat  lower  rates  in  the  more  newly 
developed  sections  of  the  country  than  for  the  older  and  better 
established  regions.    The  average  annual  rates  of  from  5  to  7.1 
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farms  per  thousand  for  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  divisions  during 
the  three  years,  for  example,  compare  with  divisional  averages  of 
from  8.4  to  10.4  in  New  England  and  9.7  to  10.6  in  the  South  Atlantic 
division. 

Administrators'  sales,  executors'  sales,  and  similar  sales  in  settle- 
ment of  estates  accounted  for  approximately  seven  changes  of  owner- 
ship  per  thousand  farms.  The  rate  for  this  classification  tended,  as 
with  inheritance  and  gift,  to  be  lower  in  the  more  newly  developed 
sections  of  the  country  than  in  the  older  agricultural  sections. 

Readers  are  again  reminded  that  for  purposes  of  estimating  the 
absolute  number  of  farms  transferred  in  any  period  the  rates  of 
change  given  in  Table  21  can  not  be  applied  to  the  census  totals 
either  for  the  United  States  or  for  the  three  southern  divisions. 
For  census  purposes,  each  cropper  tract  is  defined  as  a  farm.  The 
bureau's  correspondents,  on  the  other  hand,  are  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  entire  plantation  as  a  single  farm.  Transfer  of  ownership 
ordinarily  is  made  for  the  entire  plantation,  regardless  of  the  number 
of  farms  of  croppers  within  the  plantation.  Adequate  data  as  to  the 
number  of  plantations  to-day  are  not  available.  For  weighting  pur- 
poses, deduction  of  the  number  of  croppers  was  made  from  the  total 
number  of  farms  reported  by  the  1925  census  as  affording  the  closest 
available  approximation  to  the  number  of  southern  ownership  units 
as  customarily  bought,  sold,  and  otherwise  transferred.  This  calcu- 
lation gave  a  total  of  approximately  5,749,000  farms  as  compared 
with  the  census  total  of  approximately  6,372,000  farms. 

FARM  CREDIT 

RATES  REMAIN  FAVORABLE,  WITH  TENDENCY  TOWARD    GREATER  CREDIT 

CONSERVATISM 

Farm-mortgage  credit,  another  important  factor  in  the  farm  real 
estate  situation,  presents  contrasting  aspects,  of  varying  degree  in 
different  areas.  First-mortgage  money  is  generally  in  good  supply. 
Interest  rates  generally  have  continued  to  be  favorable.  Terms 
offered  by  owners  to  move  farms  in  the  present  market  are  frequently 
unusually  favorable  to  buyers.  The  easiest  terms  usually  go  with 
the  poorest  lands,  however,  and  of  course  they  also  vary  as  does  the 
owner's  necessity  or  anxiety  to  sell. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  there  is  the  consideration  that, 
although  the  long-run  prospect  for  the  level  of  mortgage  rates  of 
interest  is  a  favorable  one,  the  recent  flurries  in  the  money  and 
securities  markets  may  ultimately  reach  the  farm-mortgage  field  in 
the  form  of  slightly  higher  rates.  Regardless  of  the  future  of  interest 
rates,  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  major  sources  of  credit 
other  than  certain  classes  of  former  owners  are  placing  their  money 
with  greater  care  than  formerly.  In  view  of  what  has  happened 
)  since  1920,  that  reaction  is  not  surprising.  Furthermore,  alternative 
opportunities  for  investment  have  been  such  that  only  the  choicer 
farm  risks  have  obtained  consideration. 

The  tendency  is  to  hew  appraisals  a  little  closer  to  the  line,  to  tie 
to  the  earning-power  basis  a  bit  more,  to  check  up  on  the  moral 
risk  more  carefully,  to  give  the  personal  qualities  of  the  applicant 
greater  weight,  and  to  subject  his  financial  status  and  the  load  of 
overhead  already  being  carried  to  more  careful  scrutiny.  A  tendency 
to  scale  renewals  downward  somewhat  has  been  shown  here  and 
there.    Loan  territory  is  undergoing  revision.    Country  bank  credit, 
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although  improving,  still  remains  impaired  in  many  areas,  and  bank- 
ing laws  and  practices  are  undergoing  revision  toward  greater  strict- 
ness.   Junior  liens,  of  course,  have  lost  much  of  theii'  former  favor. 

All  in  all.  credit  from  other  than  former  owners  probably  is  generally 
not  obtainable  with  the  ease  characteristic  of  10  and  15  years  ago, 
especiaUy  in  the  weaker  agricultural  areas.  The  tendency  toward 
greater  credit  conservatism  as  it  affects  farm  real  estate  represents  a 
corrective  process  of  which  the  longer  time  results  will  no  doubt  be 
for  the  better . 

INTEREST  RATES  LATER  MAY  REFLECT  RECENT  CHANGES  IN  MONEY  MARKET  » 

As  compared  with  one  year  ago  the  present  outlook  for  farm- 
mortgage  financing  appears  to  be  somewhat  less  favorable.  The 
supply  of  fimds  continues  adequate  for  legitimate  needs  of  the 
coimtry,  but  certain  demands  for  short-term  credit  in  unusual  vol- 
ume, dm'iag  the  last  year  have  contributed  toward  the  raising  of  in- 
terest rates  throughout  the  entu-e  money  market. 

Prime  commercial  paper  of  4  to  6  months  in  New  York  City,  which 
stood  at  4  per  cent  diuiag  the  last  5  nionths  of  1927,  had  risen  to 
dfyi  per  cent  in  August,  1928.  In  August.  1927,  the  rediscoimt  rate 
of  S  Federal  reserve  banks  was  4  per  cent  and  for  4  banks  3  H  per  cent. 
In  August,  192S,  S  banks  were  rediscounting  at  5  per  cent  and  4 
banks  at  4:14  per  cent. 

This  condition  of  high  rates  for  bank  loans  has  reacted  unfavorably 
on  the  market  for  bonds,  including  those  for  farm-mortgage  ptu-poses. 
As  a  result,  the  volume  of  new  financing  for  July  was  the  lowest  in 
two  years.  In  contrast  with  most  short-term  farm  borro^^ing,  inter- 
est rates  on  most  farm  mortgages  reflect  more  closely  the  price  of 
money  on  the  central  markets.  Yields  of  bonds  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  had  risen  from  4.2  in  August,  1927,  to  4.4  in  August, 
1928,  the  highest  point  in  two  years. 

Up  to  August  1,  1928,  the  effect  of  tighter  money  conditions  had 
not  been  sho^vn  in  the  rates  of  the  Federal  land  banks.  Ten  of  the 
twelve  banks  were  loaning  at  5  per  cent  as  compared  with  8  loaning 
at  that  rate  in  July,  1927;  2  were  loaning  at  53^  per  cent  as  compared 
with.  3  and  none  at  5     per  cent  as  compared  with  1  the  year  previous. 

The  joint-stock  land  banks  also  showed  some  reduction  up  to  July 
1,  1928,  but  increases  were  made  subsequently.  On  July  1,  1928, 
5  banks  were  loaning  at  5}4  per  cent,  13  at  oj^,  and  31  at  6.  On 
August  1,  1928,  6  joint-stock  banks  showed  higher  rates  than  a  month 
earlier.  On  that  date  3  of  them  were  loaning  at  o}-i  per  cent,  12  at 
hYi,  1  at  5J^,  and  33  at  6.  On  July  1,  1927,  7  were  loaning  at  o]4. 
per  cent,  8  at  5 3^,  1  at  b%,  and  35  at  6.  Although  10  of  the  Federal 
land  banks  are  now  loaning  at  5  per  cent,  the  outlook  for  the  futm^e 
is  probably  weU  expressed  by  one  of  the  banks  which  states  that  with 
the  rediscoimt  rate  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  at  5  per  cent  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  can  longer  continue  making  farm  loans  at  5  per  cent: 

The  supply  of  funds  available  for  lending  now  is  limited.  "VMien  that  supply 
is  exhausted  it  will  be  necessary  to  issue  and  sell  more  bonds.  On  the  basis  of 
the  present  market,  to  sell  for  par  or  a  little  better,  these  bonds  would  have  to 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  43/^  per  cent.  To  maintain  its  business  in  a  safe 
position  the  bank  must  then  increase  its  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  53^ 
per  cent. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  land  banks  are  important  factors  in  the 
farm-loan  market  throughout  the  country  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  rates  of  other  principal  lenders  ^vill  show  some  correspondence 
to  the  higher  rates  which  appear  in  prospect  for  those  agencies  which 
are  directly  dependent  upon  the  general  market  for  their  supply  of 
loanable  funds. 

It  is  probable  that  the  present  tightness  of  the  money  market  is 
only  a  relatively  temporary  one,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  it  may 
affect  mortgage  rates  during  the  latter  part  of  1928  and  perhaps  to  a 
less  degree  during  the  early  part  of  1929.  In  contrast  with  the  past 
year,  when  rates  were  lowest  since  the  war,  the  coming  year  will 
probably  be  less  favorable  for  many  farmers  who  wish  to  obtain 
or  renew  farm-mortgage  loans. 

FARM  REAL  ESTATE  TAXES  23 
BURDEN  OF  TAXES  ON  FARM  REAL  ESTATE  STILL  HEAVY 

There  has  been  no  indication  during  the  past  year  of  any  great 
reduction  in  the  burden  of  taxes  on  farm  real  estate.  As  no  great 
change  has  occurred  in  the  general  level  of  taxation,  increase  or 
reduction  in  the  burden  of  taxes  has  come  from  changes  in  farm 
income. 

The  study  of  rented  farms  in  Michigan  being  made  by  the  IMichigan 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation  ^\'ith  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  was  continued  through  the  year  1926. 
Figures  for  that  year  show  a  sHght  decrease  in  net  rent  and  in  taxes, 
making  the  percentage  of  net  rent  paid  in  taxes  54.8,  or  about  0.5 
per  cent  greater  than  it  had  been  in  1925. 

Average  gross  rent  for  the  8-year  period,  1919  to  1926,  which  this 
study  has  covered,  amounted  to  S4.87  per  acre;  but  repairs,  deprecia- 
tion, insurance,  and  other  expenses  paid  by  owners  reduced  this  to  a 
net  rent  figure  of  S2.75,  \\dth  taxes  averaging  SI. 44  still  to  be  de- 
ducted before  the  owner  could  figure  his  net  return.  Thus,  taxes 
averaged  52.4  per  cent  of  net  rent  over  the  period.  The  trend  for 
the  8-year  period  is  indicated  in  Table  24. 


Table  24. — Relation  of  taxes  to  rent  on  farms  surveyed  in  Michigan,  1919-1926 


Taxes 

Net  rent 

Year 

Acres  in 

Gross 

per  acre 

Percent- 

Farms 

these 

rent  per 

before 

age  of  net 

reporting 

farms 

acre 

deducting 

Per  acre 

rent 

taxes 

(before 

deducting 

taxes) 

Number 

Number 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Per  cent 

1919.    

521 

60,  654 

6. 51 

4.31 

1.29 

29.9 

1920-    

392 

43,  956 

5. 08 

2. 99 

1.49 

49.8 

1921      

415 

46,  546 

4. 15 

2. 17 

1.53 

70.5 

1922  

656 

76,  483 

4.  74 

2.  66 

L49 

56.0 

1923     

578 

63,  954 

4.31 

2.  25 

1.51 

67.1 

1924    

677 

73,  570 

4.  52 

2.44 

1.41 

57.8 

1925  

1,018 

115, 177 

4.84 

2.  69 

1.46 

54.3 

1926-    

°  614 

69,  396 

4.  82 

2.50 

1.37 

54.8 

8-year  average  

4.  87 

2.  75 

L44 

52.4 

o  These  farms  reported  for  each  of  the  years,  1925  and  1926.  Figures  for  the  latter  year  are  based  on  the 
changes  reported  for  these  farms. 
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Figures  derived  from  a  study  of  rented  farms  in  Colorado  were 
continued  through  the  year  1926.  This  study  was  made  by  the  State 
Agricultural  College  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  Gross  rent,  as  recorded,  increased  slightly  in  1926. 
Deductions  from  gross  rent,  however,  were  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  net  rent  figure  before  deducting  taxes  amounted 
to  $1.78  per  acre,  somewhat  less  than  the  1925  figure.  Taxes  on  the 
reporting  farms  declined  almost  5  per  cent,  and  the  percentage  of 
net  rent  taken  by  taxes  was  32.6,  which  may  be  compared  with  33.2 
per  cent  taken  the  previous  year.  The  compilations  for  the  years 
1919,  1923,  1925,  and  1926  are  shown  in  Table  25. 


Table  25. — General  property  tax  and  rent  per  acre  on  rented  farms  in  Colorado, 
1919,  1923,  1925,  and  1926 


Year 

Farms  re- 
porting 

Acres 

Gross 
rent  per 
acre 

Net  rent 
per  acre 

before 
deducting 

taxes 

Taxes 

Per  acre 

Percent- 
age of 

net  rent 
(before 
deducting 
taxes) 

1919  .  

Number 
282 
414 
568 
304 

Number 
88, 832 
127,  829 
182, 185 
98, 199 

Dollars 
3. 07 
2.  25 
2.  30 
2.  39 

Dollars 
2.64 
1.80 
1.84 
1.78 

Dollars 
0.  60 
.68 
.61 
.58 

Per  cent 
22.7 
37.8 
33.2 
32.6 

1923  

1925    

1926   

In  a  study  which  was  made  of  rented  farms  in  certain  representative 
counties  of  South  Dakota  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  of  that 
State,  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
figures  are  presented  for  the  years  1919  to  1926.  Net  rent  per  acre 
for  142  farms  amounted  to  $2.38  in  1926.  Taxes  were  71  cents  per 
acre.  Thus  30  per  cent  of  net  rent  went  to  pay  taxes.  The  average 
results  for  the  8-year  period  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  1926, 
net  rent  being  $2.43,  taxes  69  cents,  and  the  percentage  of  net  rent 
paid  in  taxes  28.  If  the  year  1919  is  omitted  from  consideration,  the 
following  7-year  average  figures  are  found:  Net  rent,  $2.27;  tax  per 
acre,  71  cents;  percentage  of  net  rent  paid  in  taxes,  31.  The  results 
of  this  investigation  are  contained  in  Table  26. 


Table  26. — General  property  taxes  compared  with  net  rent  per  acre  on  selected 
farms  in  South  Dakota,  1919-1926 


Taxes 

Year 

Farms 

Acres 
in  these 
farms 

Net  rent 
per  acre 

before  de- 
ducting 
taxes 

Per 

Acre 

Percent- 
age of  net 
rent  (be- 
fore de- 
ducting 
taxes) 

1919___    .-. 

Number 
178 

Number 
60, 066 

Dollars 
3.79 

Dollars 
0. 61 

Per  cent 
16 

1920      

127 

47,  817 
49,  203 

L  76 

.74 

42 

1921  

132 

1.30 

.71 

55 

1922  

132 

48,  974 

1.68 

.71 

42 

1923    

133 

49,  850 
64,  249 
44,  976 

2. 01 

.66 

33 

1924    

192 

3.  33 

.69 

21 

1925      

164 

3. 16 

.72 

23 

1926   -  ---  --- 

142 

38,  054 

2.  38 

.71 

30 

8-year  average    

150 

50,  399 

2.  43 

.69 

28 
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The  college  of  agriculture  of  the  University  of  Arkansas  has  recently 
published  the  results  of  the  5-year  analysis  of  rents  and  taxes  of 
farms  in  five  representative  districts  of  Arkansas  (7).  Taxes  on  these 
farms  during  the  period  from  1921  to  1925  took,  on  the  average, 
17.8  per  cent  of  net  rent.  In  1925,  average  net  rent  per  acre  amounted 
to  $3.54,  average  taxes  to  61  cents,  and  the  percentage  of  net  rent 
paid  in  taxes  to  17.2.  The  figures  for  each  year  are  contained  in 
Table  27. 


Table  27. — General  property  tax  and  net  rent  for  selected  farms  in  Arkansas, 

1921-1925 


Year 

Farms 

Acres  in 
these 
farms 

Net  rent 
per  acre 

before 
deducting 

taxes 

Taxes 

Per  acre 

Percent- 
age of  net 
rent  (be- 
fore de- 
ducting 
taxes) 

1921   

Number 
122 
129 
145 
162 
178 

Number 
48, 198 
49,  512 
55,  302 
58,  542 
66,  218 

Dollars 

2.  84 

3.  39 
2.  85 
3.06 
3.54 

Dollars 
0.  54 
.56 
.57 
.54 
.61 

Per  cent 
19.0 
16.5 
20.0 
17.6 
17.2 

1922    

1923  

1924  

1925      

5-year  average  

147 

55,  554 

3. 14 

.56 

17.8 

An  investigation  of  rent  and  taxes  of  1,094  farms  in  33  counties 
of  Virginia  for  the  year  1926  has  just  been  completed  by  the  Virginia 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Average  net  rent  on  these  farms 
was  found  to  be  $2.12  per  acre.  Taxes  amounted  to  42  cents,  making 
the  percentage  of  net  rent  taken  by  taxes  almost  exactly  20. 

FARM  TAXES  CLIMBED  A  LITTLE  HIGHER  IN  1927 

Preliminary  figures  for  1927  indicated  that  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  there  has  as  yet  been  no  change  downward  in  the  general  level 
of  farm  taxes.  The  Division  of  Agricultural  Finance  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  has  continued  its  compilation  of  an  annual 
figure  of  changes  in  taxes  on  farm  real  estate.  The  general  change 
from  one  year  to  the  next  is  computed  from  returns  that  are  received 
from  farmers  who  report  taxes  on  the  land  and  buildings  of  their 
own  farms  for  each  of  the  years  concerned.  Reports  are  received 
from  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  farmers,  but  they  are 
well  scattered  over  the  country. 

Data  presented  in  Table  28  are  based  on  weighted  averages  pre- 
pared from  these  reports,  checked  by  the  reports  of  certain  state 
tax  commissions  and  other  public  officials.  It  will  be  seen  from  Table 
28  that  taxes  on  farm  real  estate  are  higher  in  every  section  of  the 
country  than  they  were  in  1924.  They  have  increased  least  in  the 
West  North  Central  States  and  most  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 
In  no  case,  however,  is  the  increase  in  any  way  comparable  to  the 
increase  which  occurred  during  the  years  from  1915  to  1924.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  1927  level  of  farm  taxes  is  3.5  per  cent 
above  the  level  in  1924  and  about  2  per  cent  above  that  of  1926. 
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Compared  with  the  pre-war  leveh  the  1927  level  stood  at  258  per 
cent  of  that  prevailins:  in  1914.  and  in  1926,  at  253  per  cent  of  that 
in  1914.    (Table  12.)  ^ 

Table  2S. — Taxes  on  farm  real  estate:  Relative  cJmnge  hy  geographic  divisions, 

1924-1927  1 


[1924=100  per  cent] 


Geographic  diTisicn 

192-5 

1926 

1927 

United  States    

Per  ciTii 
100 

Per  ceni 
100.2 

Per  cent 
101.5 

Per  cent 
103.5 

New  England     .  

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

101.0 
103.1 
99.4 
98.  3 
103.7 
100.7 
100.1 
103.0 
100.7 

105.7 
103.4 
100.3 

99.1 
110.8 
103.4 

99.1 
103.2 
102.  3 

10S.7 
104.6 
102.6 
100.3 
111.6 
103.2 
103.3 
107.7 
105.2 

Middle  Atlantic.     

East  >»onh  Central    

West  North  Central.       

South  Atlantic-   

East  South  Central    

West  South  Central       .        _  .  

Mountain                                         -  . 

Pacific     -  

1  Preliminary  figures. 


Indexes  of  farm  taxes  in  Xew  York  {16)  and  Ohio  ilS^  have  been 
compiled  by  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations.  In  each 
case  personal  property,  as  well  as  real  estate,  is  included  in  the  data 
which  are  used  in  the  computations.  The  bulk  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
farmers  in  each  of  these  States  consists  of  taxes  on  real  estate,  so 
that  the  inclusion  of  what  is  probably  a  very  smaU  amoimt  of  personal 
property  does  not  alter  the  trend  in  any  marked  degree  and  makes 
almost  no  difference  in  the  fluctuations  that  occur  from  year  to  year. 
Table  29  contains  indexes  of  farm  taxes  in  these  States  for  the  vears 
1880,  1890,  1900,  1910,  and  subsequent  years.  There  is  a  slight 
difference  in  the  bases  of  these  iudex  numbers  but  none  of  sufficient 
importance  to  destroy  then  comparabihty.  The  closeness  of  their 
variations,  particularly  in  recent  years,  is  exceedingly  iaterestuig. 


Table  29. — Index  nunibers  of  far?n  taxes  ^  in  New  York  and  Ohio.  1880,  1890, 

1900,  and  1910-1926 


Year 

New 
York, 
1910-14= 
100 

Ohio, 
1913=100 

Year 

New 
York, 
1910-14= 

100 

Ohio, 
1913=100 

j  Year 

New 
York, 
1910-14= 
100 

Ohio, 
1913=100 

1880  

69 
64 
59 
82 
98 
101 
105 

60 
69 
69 
95 
87 
92 
100 

1914  

113 
122 
123 
143 
146 
166 
198 

101 
131 
129 
130 
142 
170 
197 

1921  

191 
197 
219 
220 
231 
234 

216 
210 
218 
220 
232 
232 

1890  

1915  

1922  

1900  

1916  

1925  

1910  

1917  

1911  

1918  

1925  

1912  

1919  

1926  

1913  

1920  

1  AH  farm  taxes  are  included. 


NOT  MUCH  RELIEF  SEEN  IN  FARM-TAX  OUTLOOK 

It  was  predicted  in  the  report  of  a  year  ago  that  no  drastic  decline 
iQ  farm  taxes  could  be  expected  within  the  next  few  years.  It  was 
also  stated  that  several  conditions  made  it  seem  probable  that  little 
increase  and  possibly  a  sHght  downward  tendency  in  farm  taxes  would 
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be  in  evidence  during  the  same  period.  The  events  of  the  past  year 
tend  to  confirm  these  general  conchisions.  No  drastic  dechne  has 
appeared  in  any  section  of  the  country,  and  in  only  a  few  States  have 
the  average  taxes  on  farm  property  been  reduced.  The  general  ten- 
dency for  the  country  as  a  whole  has  been  slightly  upward,  but  no 
State  has  reported  great  increases  in  farm  taxes  similar  to  those 
which  characterized  the  period  1915  to  1923. 
^1  I  The  only  possibility  of  a  radical  decline  in  farm  taxes  hes  in  a  revi- 
sion of  the  State  and  local  revenue  systems  that  mil  make  something 
other  than  the  sales  value  of  real  estate  the  criterion  of  tax  liability. 
Such  a  change  will  require  positive  action  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  such  action,  but  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  any  marked  trend  away 
from  the  real-estate  portion  of  the  general-property  tax. 

Taxes  tend  to  vary  with  the  expenditures  of  the  governmental 
units  concerned.  If  there  is  any  indication  of  a  marked  decline  in 
the  expenditures  of  State  and  local  units,  then  it  should  be  possible 
to  foresee  a  similar  drop  in  taxes.  No  such  decreases  are  in  prospect. 
Few  of  the  things  that  governmental  units  provide  are  growing 
cheaper.  The  number  of  things  that  the  public  calls  upon  them  to 
provide  continues  to  increase.  The  result  is  a  continued  increase  in 
expenditures  which,  in  turn,  means  more  tax  revenue.  For  certain 
periods  and  in  certain  places  this  general  tendency  of  increase  in 
governmental  expenditures  may  be  halted,  but  it  seems  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  this  will  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  many  States  taxation  on  automobiles  seems  to  have  reached  its 
Hmit.  Although  attempts  to  find  other  sources  of  tax  money  will 
continue  to  be  made,  it  is  always  easier  to  use  methods  of  money 
raising  that  are  already  at  hand.  The  general-property  tax  is  the 
particular  method  which  is  most  easily  available,  and  there  seems 
Httle  indication  that  it  will  be  superseded  in  the  near  future  by  any 
other  method.  Thus,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  real  estate  will  bear 
at  least  a  part  of  the  increased  burden  that  would  come  from  greater 
expenditures. 

Taxation  of  general  property  and  taxation  of  farm  real  estate  are 
not  necessarily  the  same  thing.  Adjustments  of  assessments  of  farm 
real  estate  to  reflect  lower  sales  values  should  be  made  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  will  distribute  the  biu-den  of  taxation  more 
equitably.  Such  adjustments  can  not  be  expected  to  continue  after 
the  value  of  farm  real  estate  turns  upward. 

Farm  real  estate  should  benefit  from  the  tendency  that  has  been 
in  evidence  in  many  States  to  devote  more  State  funds  to  the  financing 
of  local  schools  and  roads.  A  contribution  for  such  purposes,  which 
results  in  an  actual  saving  to  the  local  districts  and  which  is  dis- 
tributed on  an  equitable  basis,  is  almost  certain  to  place  heavier 
burdens  on  the  urban  sections  of  a  State  than  on  the  rural  ones. 
'  When  this  is  true  rural  real  estate  is  benefitted. 

State  and  local  taxes  as  a  whole  may  be  expected  to  increase. 
Several  factors  have  been  pointed  out  that  may  make  taxes  on  farm 
real  estate  lag  behind  general  taxes.  Taking  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration, it  seems  reasonably  safe  to  predict  little  change  in  the 
general  level  of  taxes  on  farm  real  estate  for  the  next  year  or  two. 
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SOURCES  OF  DATA  AND  METHODS  OF  COMPILATION 

The  information  on  farm  real  estate  which  appears  in  this  circular 
has  been  obtained  from  the  reports  made  by  the  voluntary  crop 
correspondents  of  this  bureau  through  its  Division  of  Crop  and 
Livestock  Estimates;  by  a  special  corps  of  farm  real-estate  dealers, 
appraisers,  country  bankers,  loan  correspondents,  and  similar  groups 
in  close  contact  with  the  farm  real-estate  situation  voluntary  co- 
operating with  the  Division  of  Land  Economics ;  and  by  special  reports 
contributed  by  the  State  agricultural  statisticians  of  this  bureau  and 
cooperating  State  agencies;  supplemented  by  direct  field  investigation 
and  the  published  reports  of  recognized  agencies  that  are  closely 
identified  with  the  farm  real-estate  field. 

INDEX  NUMBER  OF  FARM  REAL-ESTATE  VALUES 

Details  of  the  compilation  and  construction  of  the  index  number 
of  farm  real-estate  values  were  given  in  The  Farm  Real  Estate 
Situation,  1926-27,  published  as  Circular  No.  15  {25).  The  index  is 
computed  from  the  average  values  per  acre  for  ''all  farm  lands  with 
improvements"  prevailing  in  their  respective  localities  as  estimated 
by  crop  reporters,  weighted  by  districts  within  States  whenever  the 
character  of  the  sample  permits,  weighted  between  States  according 
to  relative  importance,  and  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  average 
value  recorded  for  the  three  years  1912-1914,  which  is  regarded  as 
100  per  cent.  Data  for  years  prior  to  1912  are  not  available. 
Reports  from  real-estate  dealers  on  the  value  item  serve  as  a  check. 

The  index  is  weighted  with  constant  weights.  The  total  acreage  of 
all  land  in  farms  reported  by  the  census  of  1925  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
As  the  index  is  not  a  sales-price  index  but  an  index  of  estimated 
value,  it  may  be  biased  somewhat  toward  asking  or  holding  prices. 
Crop  correspondents'  reports  also  appear  to  reflect  proportionately 
more  of  the  better  lands  than  of  the  poorer,  and  to  reflect  the  com- 
paratively well-established  farms  and  stable  agricultural  communities 
more  than  either  those  just  being  occupied  or  those  once  occupied 
but  now  to  all  outward  appearances  out  of  the  agricultural  picture. 
In  some  of  the  Western  States  the  distribution  of  the  reporters  tends 
to  overrepresent  the  higher-value  irrigated  properties.  Elsewhere 
the  crop  correspondents  probably  represent  in  a  general  way  the 
typical  crop  and  livestock  farms  more  than  the  small  intensively 
operated  specialty  types.  Crop  reporters  are  specifically  instructed 
to  report  only  on  agricultural  properties  and  to  omit  from  considera- 
tion all  lands  used  or  held  primarily  for  residential,  industrial,  or 
other  nonagricultural  purposes. 

The  index  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time  as  superior  data 
become  available.  The  periodical  enumerations  of  the  agricultural 
census  will  provide  the  principal  check  against  such  data. 

CHANGES  IN  FARM  OWNERSHIP 

The  statistics  of  changes  in  farm  ownership  are  averages  compiled 
by  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  from  reports  made  by  crop 
correspondents.  Whenever  the  character  of  the  sample  so  permits, 
the  averages  are  weighted,  within  States,  according  to  the  crop- 
reporting  districts  of  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates. 
The  number  of  farms  in  each  such  district,  as  returned  by  the  1925 
census  {24),  are  used  as  weights.   The  same  weight  is  used  to  obtain 
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the  averages  for  geographic  divisions  and  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

Under  the  census  definition,  cropper  tracts  are  defined  as  farms, 
although  they  are  really  parts  of  plantations.  But  a  change  of  owner- 
ship usually  includes  the  entire  plantation.  Therefore  in  the  Southern 
States  deduction  of  the  number  of  croppers  (1925)  was  made  as 
affording,  for  weighting  purposes,  the  closest  available  approximation 
to  the  number  of  southern  ''ownership  units"  as  customarily  bought, 
sold,  and  otherwise  transferred. 

Correspondents  were  asked,  first,  to  state  in  their  reports  the 
number  of  farms  in  their  school  district,  township,  or  similar  civil 
subdivision  with  which  they  were  familiar  (ranches  and  plantations 
to  be  considered  as  farms).  They  were  then  asked  to  classify  ail  the 
changes  in  the  ownership  of  these  farms  which  had  taken  place  within 
the  preceding  12  months  only,  as  follows:  (1)  Inheritances  and  gifts; 
(2)  beginning  with  the  1927  inquiry,  administrators'  sales,  executors' 
sales,  and  all  other  sales  in  settlement  of  estates;  (3)  forced  sales  on 
account  of  delinquent  taxes;  (4)  forced  sales  in  foreclosure  of  mortgage 
or  in  bankruptcy,  or  loss  of  title  by  default  of  contract,  or  sale  to 
avoid  foreclosure,  or  surrender  of  title  or  other  transfer  to  avoid 
foreclosure;  (5)  voluntary  trades  or  sales,  including  contracts  to 
purchase  (but  not  options);  (6)  all  other  farm-ownership  changes 
not  otherwise  classified.  Correspondents  were  cautioned  against 
possible  duplication. 

The  term  ''inheritance"  was  amplified  in  the  1927  inquiry  to 
include  all  cases  in  which  heirs  obtained  ownership  upon  death  of  a 
relative,  except  cases  in  which  they  purchased  at  sale  in  settlement 
of  the  estate.  This  appears  to  be  more  generally  in  accord  with 
popular  usage  which  ordinarily  does  not  restrict  the  term  to  its 
narrower  legal  interpretation. 

Correspondents  were  cautioned  to  exclude,  throughout,  all  proper- 
ties used  or  acquired  for  subm-ban,  country  home,  resort,  timber, 
mining,  oU,  factory,  or  other  purposes  that  are  primarily  nonagri- 
cultural,  but  the  prevalence  of  the  iufluence  of  the  first  three  of  these 
purposes,  in  the  Northeast  particularly,  together  with  the  frequent 
genuine  difficulty  of  making  a  decision  on  the  matter,  suggests  that 
none  of  this  real-estate  information  is  entirely  free  from  this  factor. 

CHARACTER  OF  VOLUNTARY  BUYING 

The  data  on  the  character  of  voluntary  farm  buying  were  computed 
from  reports  on  individually  listed  actual  sales  furnished  by  the 
cooperating  farm  real  estate  dealers,  appraisers,  loan  correspondents, 
and  country  bankers.  For  the  present  these  statistics  are  given  in 
simple  unweighted  form,  but  they  appear  to  be  based  upon  a  reason- 
ably well  distributed  sample.  Residence  of  buyer  was  determined  on 
+he  basis  of  the  questions:  "Was  the  buyer  a  local  resident  (i.  e., 
^rom  your  own  or  an  adjoining  county)?"  Occupational  status  of 
buyer  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  question:  "Was  the  buyer 
(1)  an  active  farmer,  or  (2)  a  retired  farmer,  or  (3)  mainly  in  some 
other  occupation?"  Purpose  of  buyer  was  determined  on  the  basis 
of  a  yes  or  no  answer  to  the  question:  "As  far  as  you  know,  did  the 
buyer  buy  to  actually  work  the  place  himself  or  to  turn  it  over  to 
some  of  his  children  to  own  or  operate?" 

Correspondents  were  cautioned  to  report  only  voluntary  sales,  and 
to  exclude  all  nonagricultural  properties. 
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